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KRAUSE HauBhalt8ger8te KG 
D-6320 Alsfeld-Altenburg * Industrlegeblet 
9. 0. Box 520 • Phono (0 66 31) BO SS ■ Telex 049 460 • W. Germany 

Krause household goods 

Ladders • Ironing Boards • StoolB • Washing Stands ■ Clothes Alrers 

Washing Baskets • Multi Purpose Rollers 
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We manufacture: 

Microscopes 

Spectroscopes 
Illuminated 
magnifiers 
Scale magnifiers 
Folding magnifiers 
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GRUN -Optik+Feinmechanik KG 

P.O. Box 1480 • D-6300 Wetzlar • Giessen 
Telephone: 06441/22017 • Telex:483876 
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Ths Figurae Construction Game gives a maximum number 
of modelling possibilities with a minimum number of con¬ 
struction pieces and Is ideally suited to the imagination and 
thought-processes of the child. High quality materials, make 

the game unbreakable, pleasant to the touch, hygienic and 
washable. 
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Hfeslnger Kunststptterzeugnlsse 

Industrlegeblet Nord 

D-8956 FOssen 
Fed. Republic q[ Germany f . 
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The Bremshey Group Is ah International company manufacturing: 


• . . i 

- consumer durables such as Knlrps 

pocket umbrellas, DInettand Vqriett 
toldaway tea and coffee tables and 
sporting articles; ' ■ ... 

- hospital beds and hydraulic vehicle 
and railway compartment seats; 

- countless components for the motor 
Industry, bucH as exhaust systems, seat 
guide rolls etc.: • 

- shbp fittings. 


Ask for details! 
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MADE BY BREMSHEY AQ, , 

AHRSTRASSE 5 - 7,5650 SOLINGEN11, W. GERMANY, 

PHONE (0 21 22) 70 01,TELEX 08514-706 ' „ 
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gift-articles from 
RITTER-ZINN, 
valuable and 
timeless 

Ask for more information! 

ritter-zinn kohn kg 

Annette-von-Droste-HQl8hoff-Strafie4 

£ ?■ ^ W- D-5758 FRONDENBERG 
Tel. 02373/72198, W. Germany 1 ' ' 
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After more than seventy years in office fumituiw 

we reckon our swivel chair is something special 
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- folds away yet Is robust and functional in design 
• ' • . l | » 

“ takes up only one sixth of usual storage sp 3 P 0 .-. \ J 

— - on international standard five-foot pedestal' u\ ■ , ! 1 ' 

. - complete with AMA-Llft pneumatic helght ^cljUsthnenl 

- enormous range In covers, and paint finishes; , • 

#■ JL* - up-to-the-rplnute design .. .--- f J 1, 

• \ 1 Want to know more? Write and ask! And that medriff 1 ’, 

• , would-be agents too. We are: 

• ■' ; ■ ... • , ; - :: 

Alfwrt Wepger AGD-8646 StoffelsmOhle/Kroria^ J 

. Swivel chalrmanufacturers,; ■. .i Federal Republlc of Ger^^^ ':'; 
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EEC unites for 

rap to 



T he European Community is more 
than the mere association of shop¬ 
keepers it is frequently accused of being, 
although its three foundations, the Iron 
and Steel Community, Euratom and, of 
course, Ui'fi EEC, fire naturally economic 
in natUrd. 

But a fotirth component iiot envi¬ 
saged in Hie 1957 Treaty of Rome is 
steadily gaining importance. It goes by 
the not exactly' breathtaking designation 
“political cooperation.*’ 

This concept is not just a plaything of 
the Nine, as recently shown yet again by 
EEC condemnation ' of the sentences 
passed on Soviet civil rights activists. 

The Common Market was strongly 
opposed to the trials of Soviet dissidents 
and said so. It accused Moscow of stag¬ 
ing trials that were a travesty of justice, 
in contravention of the Helsinki declara¬ 
tion and in a Spirit irreconcilable with 
detente. 

This joint declaration, which wo* iiul- 
hing lf not to the point, is noteworthy 
against the lamentable background of 
disunity among the Nine. 

It owes its importance to the fact that 
the Nine have for once lodged their 
protest as a group. Individual protests, 
no matter how critical, would never have 
merited such attention. 

The Nine’s outrage at the persecution 
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Handke turns fine novel 
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Rising youth crime rate 
is 'social catastrophe" 


Bonn Foreign .Minister; Haps-bietr.ich 
Genscher has assured UN Secretary-Gen a 'l| 
rel Kurt Waldheipt and. his special envoy 
on Namibia, MarttI Ahtisaari of-Finland, 
'of every assistance In implementing the 
UN resolutions on Namibian indepen - 1 
dance. However for constitutional'rea-j 
sons Bonn is barred from seconding' 
Bundaswehr uniti for service , with a' 
Uni tod Nations peacekeeping force. 

N ow t|iat the,UN Security Council; 

has endorsed the Namibia plan; 
draWn Up by its Western members, the- 
.West efin pri^e itself bn having worn 
another round in the diplomatic dispute ( 
oyer ■ ^^nibia,. ■'?. . ;;'j 

• Once the frontline African countries; 
W approved of the'Western plan and 1 


by Soviet authorities' of, citizens merely 
trying to exercise legitimate rights will 
definitely not have gone unnoticed in 
the Kremlin — although the Soviet me¬ 
dia only replied to the US reaction. " 

The EEC's prestige in other countries 
is high, although public opinion in the 
Nihc is unaware of this, usually assofiifit- 
ing the Common Market with disputes 
about the milk glut and the butter 
mountain. 

The Nine had every reason for 'its 
protest. One of the signatories of the 
Helsinki declaration was Italian Premier 
Aldo Moro, then chairman of the EEC 
Council of Ministers and since assassi¬ 
nated by left-wing terrorists. 

So the Nine are entitled to and .must 
regard themselves as custodians of the 
human rights and basic freedoms em¬ 
bodied in the Helsinki declaration. 

In consultations between the EEC am! 
Comccon last May the Soviet Union il- 
frdl-iclttiicd lO'llic.bphjl.ul IMaiiiki,,al¬ 
though with an entirely different objec¬ 
tive. In the final communique of the talks 
between the two communities the Soviet 
Union complained that relations were 
not in keeping with the provisions of 
the CSCE declaration. 

Moscow, however, was referring to the 
call for more economic cooperation, pre¬ 
ferring to turn a blind eye to human 
rights. But a distinction ought not to be 
made. 

The EEC’s scathing reaction to the 
trials of Soviet dissidents is also sure to 
have made its mark in the Kremlin be¬ 
cause Russia is for economic reasons 
anxious to maintain untroubled relations 
with the Common Market. : 1 

Despite computers and enormous 
grain purcl^se* from the .United States, 
trade between Cqmeepn and. the USA 
lias stabilised at around,two per cent.of 
theii respective foreign trqde. . 

Trade with the. ^EC, on the . other 
hand, amounts to about 10 per cent of 
imports and exports. ■ 

Lastly, Moscow cannot accuse the 
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urged Swapo to accept it, a Soviet veto 
jn the UN Security Council was no .lon¬ 
ger to be expected,. . ’ i . 

i, The Soviet Union neatly extricated, it- 
self from involvement, with the plan by 
abstaining,, so another hurdle has been 
cleared; W the : jorig and StonV fodd : to 
liidepefidehce for the' former : Gennan 
colony of South-West AfricaV 
Acceptance of the plan mefihs prepa- 


Nine of lodging their 
protest solely . on 
grounds of one¬ 
sided anti-Com- 
numism. At the UN 
the Nine have 
called on all nations 
to abide, by human 
rights. They have, 
for instance, drawn 
up a code of beha¬ 
viour for, l-uropcan 
companies m South 
Africa to counter¬ 
act racial discrimi¬ 
nation there. They 
have even called on 
Ihc 53 ACP coun¬ 
tries, the Common 
Market’s Third 
World partners in 
the LonuS conven¬ 
tion, to accept a 
human rights clause, 
a British move 
which could well 
boomerang. Mem¬ 
bers of Britain's 
A fro-Asian com¬ 
munity could lodge 
prnlrsls on Hie 
ui lliu Lunr 

mitmeht. 
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Pr^sideniial swing ; . 

Left arni straight, eyas on the ball: President Walter Schoel Is all 
Khus Bolmhof concentration as he prepares to swing at a practice ball before 

playing a round with an international group of golfers to launch 
the German Open In Cologne. (Photo-. Swn Simon) 


(Ktilnor Studf'Anzeiger, 
28 July 1478) 


Lome Convention talks 
strike bright note 


N ews from Brussels is not always 
bad. Now and again the cumber¬ 
some and not unduly popular European 
Community comes up 'with a heartening 
news itepi. , 

The Nine’s resolve to conclude a se¬ 
cond five-year agreement with the .S3 
African, "Caribbean and Pacific signa¬ 
tories of the Lomfi convention is one 
such story. 

The first agreement, signed in the 
Togolese capital in February 1975, turn¬ 
ed out to be a winner for both sides. 

On 24 July Hans-Dietrich Genscher, 
as chairman of the 1 EEC Council of 
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rations for free elections can now :go 
ahead, which leaves, Dr Waldheim’s spe¬ 
cial envoy, Martti Ahtisaari, with the 
daunting task of ending fighting and 
holding back both the Swapo guerrillas 
and the South African defence forces. <’ 
He must persuade both to hold their 
fire and withdraw, since free elections 
presuppose |that neither side puts pres¬ 
sure on the electorate, . ' I; • 

|But the, future : of Walvis £<iy, tho 
South African enolaw,:remains .uncer¬ 
tain. Western diplomats at the UN have 
skilfully administered the bitter pill, io 
Pretoria Without providing the South A/- 
j-jean.' gpvernmpnt witli a‘ pretext’ fpj 
abandoning, the entire agreement. • ) .. !, 

'' ' (Frankfurter Rundschau, Ivlly 1978) 


Ministers, opened negotiations on a se¬ 
cond agreement in Brussels. 

The Common Market, so often de¬ 
cried as dyed-in-the-wool capitalist, must 
have felt deeply satisfied as Herr Gensc¬ 
her began the talks. 

Despite the domestic recession, lie 
said, the EEC was playing an active part 
in offsetting <the international economic 
imbalance. ■ • 

The Nine have-not only sot a good ex¬ 
ample; the examples is one ot the tew 
from which to ;choos?. -; 

, The Soviet Union and other East bloc 
states may feel that amis supplies con- 
stitqte .development, aid, but, the EEC is 
tryirig" Id .alleviate the heart-rending 
hardship that is . the lot of the. poorest 
countries. 

In these countries ideology arid ika- 
chinc guns are of no use. They have 
only just emerged from colonial nile 
and what tlicy heed is econoiriic assis¬ 
tance to lay the groundwork^for national 
prosperity. 

■ / This is not to say that the'ACP coun¬ 
tries can afford to be politically hard of 
hearing. They must heed the 'EEC's col! 
and observe human rights. -> 

. In the, long run (he Common> Market 
cannot afford: to negotiate with dictators 
who tolerate .torture ,and corruption; hilt 
are sometimes prepared fa show [good¬ 
will for a price., . . 

Hefr 1 Geiisclier may have siid tlifit ihe 
1 tontlnuad oh pagaS 
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1 oreign Ministry on tra: 

of clear African policy 


is Kalin's policy on Africa, 
/ T more and more people are wonde¬ 
ring, prompted by the prospect or im¬ 
minent racial conflict in Southern Africa 
and by Soviet advances in various parts 
of the continent? 

One of these days, they feel, German 
.security and economic interests may be 
nl slake. 

The Bonn Foreign Office has long 
kept a dose watch on Africa. Foreign 
Minister Gcnschor lias taken a special 
interest in Africa issues, repeatedly 
urging his planning staff to devote more 
thought to the continent. 

It is wrong then to say that African 
developments have taken the Foreign 
Office by surprise. A report on prospects 
m Africa was submitted to the Minister 
m autumn last year, many of its rec¬ 
ommendations have long been approved 
and are part of the briefs of Foreign 
Office officials who deal with Africa. 

Africa-watchers at the Foreign Office 
think interest in Western policy on Af¬ 
rica, more particularly Bonn’s, will prow 
rapidly. 

The Foreign Office welcomes the 
trend, feeling (hat greater interest will 
luejljkile a more aelivc African policy 
but experts also feel that fighting in Af¬ 
rica will be increasingly reflected in do¬ 
mestic policy. 

There have already been several noisy 
■ wjjfc jsu, . 1 * 1 * Vvan* t 

Mrjtiss featuring prominently for (h c " 
Opposition. 

The Foreign Office view is that max- 
111,11 agreement among “all Socially 

£ f till n gr ? Hps " is a nwessil y. but this 
a ta I order’ given that events in Soul- . 

um Africa in particular, frequently p 0 - 

doling people readily oppose vestiges ! 
if. . L ‘ ok, » li,| sm and racial discrimination 
0 Jcr P e °Ple are upset by the J 
urtain fate of the whites in South Afri- 

l'J. 


abolition of apar- I 
llicid and the gra -1 
dual participation I 
and eventual equal I partners 

rights for the black I 
majority in the so- [ 
ciul economic mid, ] 
finally, political sec -1 
tors. ' ' The- final Verdo 
objective must be 13 “? da M / 
equal rights for ail 
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[ MaureUnlaj Mali , 

/Senegal— Upper J 8er .^, 

prtUi.r i «i_i,_ __ j L 


gauss 


. l astly, business interests are inerea- 
singly concerned with Wesl Germany's 
dependence on imported raw materials. 

Bonn's options in Arrica are seen as 
slnrtly, limned al the Foreign Office. 
There can be no question of either a 
sutuNinial increase in development aid 

dd Afrk ' * * he a ' JlrCll ' L ’" there of all 

The Foreign Otriee is even more 
adamant that Bonn cannot afford even 

to consider a security rote'in Africa. 

It is obvious Unit Bonn’s polar on 
Afnca must, wherever possible, be Joor- 
droated with its allies - as it now is. 

llmXr“i<" ,0, " 5k E0in * “ “'one now 
inti It * lnc,cas,n 8 ground swell of 

jnti-lt 0 | 1 " sentiment in Africa; and it is 

no onger enough to atgue that Gcnna- 
n^lias not been n colonial ,rower since 

ful'ri™ rfm'.'? an c ‘" lall >' nnslmsl- 

European moves in Africa in«n 
on Ike other hand, proved JZSfitSZ 
y. •■•"tope IS often viewed in Alik" ", 

I lie lesser evd compared with sunerno- 

Common Market condemnation of 
P»»er zones m Africa has Impressed Af- 


, rienn conn trios. From lime to time, 

however, the Nine will have to coordi¬ 
nate llieir approach with- Ihe United 
V Slates. 

1,1 When there is no 1 agrcirifenl anil 
j 1 ' views are divided within the Europeafi 
' Community, Bonn ought, or so the For¬ 
eign Office feels, be prepared to join a 
single country or a minority in the EEC. 
n Tiiat single country is, of course 

n France, which is at present playing an 
s extremely active role in Africa. 

r Except in individual instances, the 

• Foreign Office sees no chance of Bonn 
1 playing a lone hand. 

It does, however* fed that develop¬ 
ment nid should continue to be given 
bilaterally where possible, naturally in 
dose conjunction with friends and allies. 

Greater emphasis should be put on 
the humanitarian and peace-keeping 
aspects of development aid, but no-one 
should have aid thrust upon them. 

Bonn should also be prepared to re¬ 
fuse aid requests on occasion - when 
for instance, the Federal Republic is 
berated for alleged dose military and 
nuclear cooperation with South Africa. 

“ 1 ''Th'tVfrdtrasw made in' prl- 
vate by many nid recipients must be un¬ 
acceptable - the explanations that criti¬ 
cism of Bonn is an obligatory exercise 
not to be taken seriously. 

The Foreign Office's main objective is 
to enable African countries to gain 
maintain and consolidate their 
mdependence. It follows that Bonn fa¬ 
vours peaceful development and negoti- 
ated settlements and opposes the use of 
force, 

tt !S Similarly opposed (o the export 
o Africa of East-tyest disputes and the 
creahon of power zones and spheres of 
influence in a continent whose destiny 

Ihe norlh SC,y ** ° f Ellr0pe ,0 I 

Priority must go to tlie pursuit of jus- * 

tenan 2 *??" j nte . rest ?> fir sfy the main- 
tenante of trade ties and the safeguard- 1 

ing of commodity supplies. I 

U was already apparent during the ! 
compilation of the Foreign Office policy * 

abstract_on'Afnca that tonflict in Sout- 

Would soon-be increasing > 

Particular attention was paid to this area I 

« - ™ny people of German’ < 
extraction live m Southern Africa ' 

mfSimSi A r“- °, r Namibia - 10 

«nnn , des enalion, there are about S 
8,000 people of Germane* trad ion in- tl 

" ho reli,in German iiatio- C 

60«wi r S ° 11 " Ar,ic * lhlTe “re about 
60,000 Germans, and in Rhodesia 1,700 , 

Uf ou. Si 

Whether they will continue to live fc 

there in peace depends. 'the Foreign 
Office feels, on unavoidable change 

&n l, « Crl ‘ 1 . kC ! 1 aS faSt as possible, bul ‘D 

jSJk ordcrlr ani ' a 4, - jj 

S 5 £W»«=te re 

- 5?- 2 


1011,11 Afri- I_ (CARIBBEAN ~ 

ie of (he_TJHflhflmiifl _ 

one-vote =jSe5a5a a Z 

he Foreign n_ (Guyana - 

* s "O' fa- ssKe; i 

unqualified MS |-^ |l T 'f inlda d Tobago 

of this 


in South Africa: Gambia^ i voiu/-V Ch&d s 

democratic rule by bijb"!?'' 
the . majority with 

Special provisions to Ivory Coast T X " n - 

safeguard minority —-—=~ 4 s RO i 
■ rights. Knowing \L-. 

; what a dim view |- 

white South Afri- j r [cahibbeai 
cans Ififtf of (Iicf=:-PS^HS— 
one-man. one-vote 
slugyri (he Foreign -IGuyana 

office docs not fa-fogS^ 

,vour . unqualified Tob - 

' backing of this «=« 

demand. 

South Africa's constitutional future is 
felt to be a matter for South Africans. 

Yet Bonn feels it still has a part to play 
in promoting the abolition of racial dis¬ 
crimination. 

It can, for instance, declare its readi¬ 
ness to show political goodwill in return 
for moves by the South African go¬ 
vernment in the direction of equal 
rights for blacks. H 

The moves Bonn has in mind are re¬ 
adily ■outlined: the release of political 
detainees, for instance, amendments to 
the pass laws and influx control regula¬ 
tions, abolition of job reservation, a new 
deal on migrant labour and changes in 
the law on land distribution and separate 
housing areas. 

Enforced repatriation of blacks from 
uman to rural areas ought to ; be stopped, 
and there should be educational reforms 
or blacks and coloureds, plus integra¬ 
tion m sport and much more. 

Germany Bonn argues, is under a 
historical obligation to oppose racial dis¬ 
crimination of any kind and regardless 
of short-term disadvantages. 

The disadvantages, would presumably 
be difficulties South Africa might make 
js a supplier of “sensitive" raw materials. 

Bonn is particularly dependent on South 
African supplies, of chromium, manga¬ 
nese, uranium oxide and platinum. 

Until recently South Africa was 
Bonn s major trading partner in Africa, 

but has now been displaced by Nigeria 
on oil exporter. ’ 

Oerman capital ih vested in South Af¬ 
nca is estimated at roughly DM 3 , 500 m 
Independence on supplies of raw mate- 
nals from South Africa can be no mor^ 
than a long-term forget. 

So a trade embargo oil South Africa 
Would hit Bonn hard. The right way to 
put on economic pressure, the Foreign 
ort™ repart ^ j, to dj scourage ■*_ 


Chad „ . ‘ ; >>'■. 

v*. , Sudan f 

‘Central , Djibouti J 

rrlcan Empire .Elhiopla s °maUa 
uerouii' m T y-- . / 

Uganda “ / 


Liberia ^nana Unimdif" - 

Ivory Coast Togo J7^°-*-°Ruanda K Konyi 
_ Sao Tome \G*bon ^ 

Equatorial Guinea Buruhdi^i- 

-— ---\ Vj^ZaU-c5^” Xfil fe 

—- — - J J t } j -f. 

" m Zflmhin I 
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.. ^ ?-j rialawli^Sadagaacar— 

. 7~) l 

{ Swabiandj.n Lf PACIFIC t' 

-N 1 . y-TTinz: Fig —p 

^sothoj ^ Papua-NewGui™ 

Wwt Samoa fe 


So,MhTr • f,nm suluidiarics in 
South Afna are encouraged to ab'ide bv 

Hjt^code of behaviour drawn up by the 

I 

- lh f cr0 is “'so talk in Bonn of 
slnihr enforcement of the arms einbar- 
go. there would appear to have been 
some loopholes in the pa ? t " 

in *1 ‘ h f Sarae ,ok “ : “ 6 nn is opposed 
to supplying amis to 1 black libenition 

S f tbey “.c dfficJrSlcd 

m the Federal Republic. ■ ■ . • 


III suitable circumstances aid of olfci 
kinds might be provided, but’.only on 
the understanding that Ihe Jiberalioa 
movements make clear that, ultjioueh 
they may accept arms from the. East 
bloc, I hey have no intention of saurific- 

mg their independence to Soviet ambi¬ 
tions. 

Bonn would certainly be well advisd 
to stick to the principle of rejecting tto 
use of force. But this presupposes readi¬ 
ness on the part of white minorities in 
Africa to accept peaceful change. 

If the whites continue to hold on to 
their power and privileges, stalling on 
essential changes, it must be appreciated 
that blacks will, in the long run, com/- 
der renunciation of the use of for 
belli an intolerable self-denial ami a 
endorsement of the,status quo. 

Foreign Olfice Africa-watchers fed li¬ 
beration movements prepared to con¬ 
cede whites a right to live and constitu¬ 
tional guarantees in Southern Africa can 
more readily be accepted. 

In South-West Africa, due to become 
un independent Namibia at the end ol 
the year, we shall see whether solutions 
based on maxims of this kind are poss¬ 
ible and likely to prove durable. 

At present it loolis as though Ihe 
Western' plan to achieve independence 
for Namibia (towards which Bonn Ins 
contributed) will be implemented. 1 
If so, Bonn (and America," CaiiJiU 
Britain and France) will be vindicated in 
-having patiently backed a poaccfithb® 1 *' 

llion by consulting all groups, including 
Swapo. 

If the plan fails, it will be not ,qri) 
the end of a pqrt of Bonn's Africa .po^ 
cy: Bonn's entire policy , 6 n Africa w® 
need reappraisal. Klaus Naioip f 

(l-'rankfurter Allgemeine 
fllr Deutschland, 22 Ju.ly l *" 1 
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Wbat the Bonn talks achieved: 
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two experts fight it out 


'Conferences suah as the Bbnn summit era 
never 'a falluroi thay dre Invariably hailed 
as a stunning success. They have to be it 
- is a rule of the game In Western 
democracy. But what repercussions will 
the sifmmit really have pn the ipterpatio- 


M 


Professor , 

• I J I 

Norberf Walter: 


^ I 


I 1 • 


O ne’s.first general comment must su¬ 
rely be that the Bonn summit went 
very much according to ^expectation^. All 
seven,. heads \ of government solemnly 
undertook to combat unemployment, in¬ 
flation eiifcrgy wastage ami international 
trade 1 birri^rs. 

They riot oiily endorsed free trade bul 
also 1 fnaite 1 other' dbclamtibns of intent 
which 'bore 1 the hallmark of Tree-market 
concepts, such as the planned increase 
in US' 'domestic oil prices to world 
market levels by 1980. 

So tile Bonn summit gives a‘radical 
liberal’economist little cause for com- 
pointing of a wrong approach. This is 
more than can be said of the Bremen 
EEC summit that preceded it. 

At Bremen an age-old European idea 
was resurrected: the exchange-rate union. 
It is hardly surprising, given the recent 
drastic exchange-rate fluctuations, that it 
has gained fresh support. 

The surprise was that Bonn. was not 
the midwife bul the begetter of the new 
plan, and the Bundesbank its mother. 

The mother had very little say over its 
conception, so, after the bad time she 
had with her last pregnancy! the Werner 
Plan, she will be none too keen on 
having the child. 

Economists arc hoping Ihe Bundes¬ 
bank will make sure that Europe is spar¬ 
ed this particular creation. 

Another feature of the Bonn summit 
was that unexpectedly little or nothing 
was said on a number of issues. The 
Bremen Eurocurrency plans, for in¬ 
stance, received a chilly reception. 

America and Japan seem to have been 
as puzzled as economists in this countiy 
over how the European monetary system 
is to work and play its part in curbing 
dollar speculation. 

Development aid was another blank 
space on the summit map. Given the 
industrialised 'countries' laments about 
shortfall in defnahd and satiation of re¬ 
quirements, a bold venture in capital 
expofl and mended, transfer of re¬ 
sources to the developing countries 
might have been expected. , , 

Were differences of opinion ..the han¬ 
dicap or was there simply not enougl) 
tiin? deal with thp is?ue? Either, way, 
(lie.iridustrfaliscd countries ought, indi- 

vidiially or collectiyely,| to make amends 
promptly. Bonn, Tokyo arid Washington 
please'note. ■' ’ 

1 Declarations of intent- at' thd:atiiiiiiiit 
ddalt' at length with iineriiployriient arid 
In fi a Lion;: ■ The ■' prevalent 1 ' economic du t- 
look, ■ BS" indicated' by the terminology 
though 11 not ’ by theinehsures proposed 
(which, 'regretldbly; Were hot specified in 
detail); is typically Keynesian. : 1 ■■ 

■ In Other words* it takes the short-foriri 
view and is thus aimed s 6 lely!at atem j 
poraryiinOreahe in'demand. "!' 7 
Thi^ is ainaziqgi.given-lhat Bonn and 




nal ; economic crisis?! Professor, Narbsrt 
Walter, of .Kiel University department pf 
world trade, and Professor’ Rudolf 
Hickel, of the University of Breman, 
disagree on the prospects', although both 
are Keynesians arid feel that it is the 


other : have learnt from lVtuny experi¬ 
ments 1 with 1 this particular therapy that it 
is not very successful. Long-term con¬ 
cepts and'measures to uhderpiii price 
mechanisms effectively are better suited 
to haul the econoihy out of the quag¬ 
mire. i 1 

What'is more, the economically stab¬ 
ler countries at Bonn promised to sti¬ 
mulate demand by precisely quantified 
measures, whereas undertakings to com¬ 
bat inflation in the other countries were 
extremely vague. 

This lack of symmetry gives rise to 
anxiety : lest the worldwide deceleration 
of inflation rates go by the board in tire 
wake of the Bonn summit. 

What, then, does the summit mean 
for Bonn? One repercussion is definite: 
the Chancellor and his party can no 
longer postpone tax cuts and higher ex¬ 
penditure until 1980. It will have to he 
1979. 

Now that Bonn has committed itself 
to an additional demand stimulus of up 
to one per cent of GNP, dog-fighting 
about specific measures is sure to con¬ 
tinue. 

In an iiiU.rvh.-w afU( PreaiJuiL Lai 7 
tor's departure. Chancellor Schmidt said 
that he and the Cabinet were pledged to 
secrecy on the details of the slimulis 
envisaged. 

But this makes little difference. Party- 
political tactics will keep Bonn busy un¬ 
til the package is finally passed by the 
Bundestag in September. 

It will be said to be impossible to 
implement by 1979 and lacking in 
balance, but the package itself will 
sound more effective than its detractors. 

What shape ought it best to take? It 
would probably be better to invest the 
projected DM13,000in in a chosen few 
sectors rather than to waste time and 
money on a multitude of measures. 

Were some consideration to be given 
to all tax cut demands, from capital 
investment and payroll tax to income 
tax and surtax, tlie net outcome' would 
be little more than extra administrative 
expenditure. , 1 : : 

The DM 13,000m ought not to be 
used in watering-can fashion to sprinkle 
benefits on every conceivable sector of 
society. The foremost concern must be 
to get the economy moving, 

And demand must npt.be stimulated 
merely in the short term; attitudes and 
behaviour imust change , in . the longer 
term. ,. . . , , . , , 

The enljre, amount, cqukl well (19 [ in¬ 
vested .in a thorough reform of inc^hif, 
tax arid surtax from T January 1979/Tq 
argue ( (luit time j$ too short fs liojli qpl^ 


tax arid surtax from T January 1 979..]Tq 
argue jj hat time j$ too ^liort fs bojli opt, 
of date, and wrong.' , . ,, . . 

Tax reform proposals have, been luridcr 
consideration for years,^ and jppt/pnly at 
the Finance Ministry. A number, of 
fuity-fledg&J proposals liavc'alr&dy'hien 
publiShM. A|i;ihpt' Is iiicideil is a politi¬ 
cal 1 iledisldn. ’ ’T"' ;r 

A' 1 ' siitidltari^oiis' ‘ iqcrbdk 1 iri : vftltic- 
added'tax'to offset tio'nib of tills addi¬ 
tional expenditure is) a left • satisfactory 


state's duty to. regulate the aconomy.. 
Professor. Hickel: is a,''left:winger" and 
Professor Walter a "right-winger*' and, 
they differ both. in their views of the 
situation and on what remedial action It 
requires. 


' ' I 


idea. For one, it \i virtually impossible 
to implement from f January 1979.' 

What is more, it would boost infla¬ 
tion, which can be expected to increase 
In any "case .' 1 Tliis would' impair tlie 
prospects of a peaceful round of wage 
talks and a steady Improvement in cc 6 - 
rioiiiic' well-being. 11 

Proposals aimed al stepping lip go- 
vernmtnl investment as a means pf sli- 
mulaling ' growth may, or course, be 
anathema oil ideological grounds. 

But an eviii more telling argument is 
that planning and construction capacit¬ 
ies urc already hopelessly overburdened 
in the immediate future. Extra contracts 
for the building industry would accom¬ 
plish little more than an increase in 
prices. 

So let us use the DM 13,000m to re¬ 
form income tax and surtax and ensure 
that there is more incentive for lire in¬ 
dividual, that next year’s wage talks lake 
place in a more relaxed atmosphere and 
that we enter the 80s with fewer than a 
million unemployed. Norbcn Walter 


Professor 
Rudolf Hickel: 

T he success of the Bonn economic 
summit cannot be assessed in terms 
of the promises and prophecies made by 
the seven suinmiteers in strict accor¬ 
dance with their political script. 

The quality and durability of their in¬ 
ternational economic package can only 
be judged on tire strength of day-to-day 
economic policy routine. 

This is the context in which the clash 
of national and international economic 
interests will be hammered out: 

— Will tire United States be able to 
override industrial interests and imple¬ 
ment oil price increases by 1980 and the 
proposed energy-saving programme by 
1985? ■ ... ■ 

— Will ; Britain and Italy manage the 

consequences of, joining the European 
Monetary Fund at the Bremen summit? 
Will they, in other words, succeed iit 
implementing anti-inflationary policies. 
Including icdrbs'on 1 wages and welfare? 
Or 1 will resistance by labour prove:too 
powerful?! 1 • - 

Will France be able to. continue 

towards a denationalised free-ninrket 

economy ofanoo-Iiberalkind? » 

— Will it be.possible-to limpose politi¬ 
cal curbs on Japan's profitable export 
industry? . 1 ,' • 

— Which economic interests will:.pre¬ 
vail in the Federal Republic of G^fhiany 
when iu conies to sharing out the 
DMli3,000ni' economic : booster package? 
Will-the Watering can 1 sprinkle boitdfits 
everywhere, but only a few drops on itlto 
parched: soil s of unemployment? - Or will 
Bonn opt fot aerogramme,of active and 
lasting full-employment policies?: < . 1 

1 These' questions are ! Enough ito 1 indi" 
cate that industrial arid • trade union 


Economic giants of the West 
in terms as trading 

of economic output i nations 

■ (1977 GNP. ; . (1977 0 xporis 

In $ thouaBnd In $ thousand 

million) r-J JL-iTwn million) 
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interests will have an important word to 
say. on the implementation of Bonn's 
booster package. 

Two intentions proclaimed by the 
Bonn siimmitccrs deserve defending in 
the face of neo-liberal and unduly mark¬ 
et-orientated criticism, while a critical 
view must be taken of the ways in 
which they are io be put into practice. 

In view of growing international ties, 
there has to be some degree of interna¬ 
tional economic policy coordination. 
Protectionism cannot be maintained in 
tire long term because of its repercus¬ 
sions on the domestic economy. 

If. for instance, Bonn were (o resort to 
protectionism to stem tire tide of US 
imports, it would he depriving itself or 
export opportunities hei.uise US dotnev 
lk gfutvlii uuuM be icdLuid Jwiulkhligl). 

The agreements on disinantling trade 
barriers are nonetheless the weakest link 
in the economic package approved at 
Bonn, but not because Western leaders 
would not be happy to cooperate on this 
issue. 

Powerful business interests are the 
stumbling block. They already enjoy sa¬ 
feguards provided by individual govern¬ 
ments and tend to advocate protection¬ 
ism when threatened by international 
competition. 

The seven suinmiteers were united in 
another economic objective: the coordi¬ 
nation of Western economic policies 
along Keynesian lines. All seven under¬ 
took to pursue anti-cyclical fiscal and 
monetary policies. 

This economic policy lour do force at 
an international level cannot fail to 
prompt: vociferous criticism. Bonn's ex¬ 
periences with government-financed 
incentives (arid not only Bonn's) have 
been more than discouraging.., ...... 

This is another instance of economic 
policymakers basing their arguments oq 
false, premise, pnly Ihis tinic at np inter¬ 
national level, i ... . , 

, If government expenditure and revc T 
nue policies are to have,any.planned ef¬ 
fect on economic fluctuations,'There 
mu$t.lie a functioning competitive, sys- 
teqi, and this is where problems arise, in 
developed frec-markc-t.economies. . 

A systematic assessment pf whether 
the Keypesianjsm of: the West ps, envi¬ 
saged nt Bonn is any good would need 
tq ; take jpjo pccount.^itenv for, item,; the 
experience.gained,,spy,, ip the Federal 

R.epUb|lp, J : i ■> / i|i « -i i i ; J 11 : ■ 

Here. two substantial critjcjsius iinust 
be voiced: ' : : :n" 

; .Policy decisions by. a. handful, iof 
multinationa] ,companies, can uiukc .sljort 
shrift..of/peonpipje policy,; decisions iat 

l ' jr, Cbnilrilied > ori'pilga^ l! ' a .■'it' '■ 1 i | 
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he legacy of 20 July: coming to 
terms with heroism and guilt 




Norbert Blum, head of the Christian 
Democrats* trade union wing* has been 
criticised for a comment on the Filbinger 
affair in Der Spiegel, the Hamburg news 
magazine: "Whether someone served 
Hitler in a concentration camp or at the 
front Is, in my opinion, merely a matter 
of degree. The camps existed for oniy as 
Fong as the front held" War widows and 
ex-servicemen felt insulted, but Bliim, 43, 
trail no intention of upsetting people. 
What he wanted was for the generations 
to jointly come to terms with the past, a 
point ha spells out in this arllcla writteit 
to mark the anniversary of the 20 July 
1944 plot to assassinate Hitler and sue 
for peace. 


■ . ^ 

I vlp/ip Social Dcrnocrn I Curl Gocrile lor 
-ijiiul lii* I'd low-conspirators of 20 July 
1944 prepared :i government programme 
before their unsuccessful assassination 
attempt oil Hitler. Jt was to be one of 
"inner reconciliation/' but if remained on 
paper - tlie declaration was never made, 
flic attempt failed and the executioners 
quickly performed their task. 

It read: "We hope we are all agreed 
lltal llie only distinction lo be made is 
that belween crime and unscrupulous- 
ness on the one side and decency and 
honesty on the other. This isithe basis 
on which we want to do ail £u our 
power to bring about an inner reconci¬ 
liation of the nation." , 

A day such os 10 July could , be a 
xMetoAf.+V&tb' for 

which they could exchange questions, 
experiences and answers openly and 
without rituals. 

We do not want lo judge our- fathers 
by the standards of the heroes of 20 
July and accuse (hem of lack of he¬ 
roism. Heroism is not everyday beha¬ 
viour, it is exceptional behaviour, and we 
are not under existential pressure to 
prove our courage. 

On the other hand, not every question 
from the younger generation can be 
dismissed with the remark: "You were 
not there* Those who resort to tahoo 
mechanisms are in effect denying his¬ 
tory. 

The act of resistance of 20 July is too 
important to be merely the occasion for 
admiration without consequences. The 
most significant legacy of 20 July is. in 
my opinion, the reminder that duty and 
obedience cannot be seen in isolation 
from the purposes they serve. There is 
no duty immune to guilt. 

Dietrich Bonhocffer wrote: "The safe 
path of duly seems to be a way out of 
the confusing labyrinth of possible deci¬ 
sions. Here the command is the surest 
Ihing. the commander and not the per¬ 
son carrying out the duty hears the re¬ 
sponsibility. By confining oneself to 
duty, we never take the risk of an ad on 
our own responsibility, and it- is only 
such acts which can strike at (tie heart 
of an overcome evil. The nitni of duly 

will end up doing his duty even hy the 
devil.” 

Is the programme of 20 July a pro¬ 
gramme for the abandonment of ail 
duty? This is not how I read Bonhocffer. 

We have duties even in dictatorial sys- 
terns. : 

History provides impressive examples 
or the misuse of ends as well as of Hie 
miVuse of means. The means do not jus¬ 
tify the ends, and the ends do not justi¬ 


fy the means. The Crusades were a 
noble ideal for those who started them, 
but they were misused by despicable 
moneymakers. 

' Hitler's war was wrong, yet there were 
examples of soldierly altruism even in' it: 
love of one’s neighbour in the shape of 
selfless efforts on behalf of comrades 
and fairness towards the .enemy. 

These tilings happened, as did acts of 
appalling cruelty. Byl they, do not-ab¬ 
solve us from, the need, to.ask wlmt purr 
poses the,war served, if,this question is 
answered iq terms iOf "duly is duty” and 
"obedince is obedience,” then wc arc de : 
straying the ground on which we .pay 
homage to the resistance fighters! . 

The aims,pf war were not in all cases 
the “Damascus" pf resistance. The 
means with which these aims were pur¬ 
sued opened the eyes.of many. Amid 
I he stridency of Frieslcr's People’s Court 
w<? hear the shy and almost. inaudible 
voice of one of the accused: "It was, all 
tlie murders." 

The limits of duly ore determined by 
the means used arid (lie ends pursued., It 
is probably not possible to determine 
casuistieally where the limits are. But 
the cpnsciencc of resistance showed that 
die re is a duty to refuse to carry out one’s 
duty. 

Where does duty begin- and where 
docs it end? The clear-cut cases can ea¬ 
sily be described. Here, duty is just 
another word for making life easy for 
tt ra moie AtfttcuW Vn Xbe-mar¬ 
ginal areas qf conscience. Conscience 
resists legal codifications. 

We look for orientation and security 
and often only find pseudo-certainty: 
"The fatherland — yes! Hiller - no!” 
But When the 'fatherland is connected 
with Hitler and concentration camps, re¬ 
sistance can be called for. 

These question may seem to us like 


scholastic disputes on how many angels 
can dance on tlie head of a pin, yet the 
question is not as 1 widely divorced from 
reality. How else could dissident move¬ 
ments against the laws of the fatherland 
appeal to human rights? Anatoly Shtsha- 
ransky and Alexander Ginsburg are 
fighting against their real fatherland. 

The simple patterns for coming to 
terms with Hie past are usually too 
coarse to be any use in the attribution 
of guilt:;‘The SS was criminal,, the 
Wehrmacht was all right." These dis¬ 
tinctions are probably useful ns everday 
lies, particularly for those who found 
themselves- in the more favourable cate¬ 
gory. When individuals are involved in 
critical, situations, general judgments do 
not help to untangle the web of perso¬ 
nal responsibility." 1 

Why for example should' an SS mart 
under duress in all cases and in all cir¬ 
cumstances be mote guilty titan a sol¬ 
dier? Moral distance disappears' under 
duress. The good deed is worth less and 
the bad deed does not seein so bad. To¬ 
talitarian systems of compulsion level 
out moral standards. 

Obviously no-onc in a concentration 
camp could have failed to realise that 
wrong was being done. You cannot ig¬ 
nore a gas oven. On |he front, many a 
soldier may not have realised what sys¬ 
tem he was serving. Apart from free 
will, the realisation that wrong is being 
done is SO important pre-condition of 
Hie capacity for guilt. 

From the perspective of. the concen¬ 
tration camp prisoner, every day the 
front lasted increased the risk that he 
would not survive. If the surrender hud 
come four weeks later, fewer people 
would have been alive. If it had been 
four weeks earlier, more would have sur¬ 
vived. There was a definite connection 


Filbinger affair reopens 
the wounds of war 


M any.Germans believed we had left 
the dark phase of our history so 
far behind us that wc had escaped from 
it. But now it has caught up with us 
again: the dusty files on.Ham Filbinger 
have ensured that the post-war dialogue 
on guilt, innocence and involvement has 
had to be resumed. ; ; 

It is all there - the shrill, self-right¬ 
eous tones of those with o belated need 
to prove their anti-Nazism, the verbal 
heroism of those who did not have the 
courage to resist at the time and now 
cover this up by sound and fury. Then 
we hear the voices of those who say that 
a line has got lo be drawn under the 
past somewhere. 

Those who believe this line cannot be 
drawn, because tire sufferings of millions 
arc slid painfully present - parents 1 who 
lost their son*' sisters who lost their 
brothers - ought not to see evciytliing 
in black end white-but should be'awdre 
of the intervening shades of grey. I can¬ 
not find any tones of grey for the mur¬ 
derers at their desks, for the executio¬ 
ners, for the inventors and stuff, of the 

gas chambers. Who could possibly find 
excuses for them? 


Comipg Lq terms with a past which 
overwhelmed us is difficult, indeed ap¬ 
parently impossibly, when it conies lo 
drawing, the line between Nazis,. non- 
Nazis, anti-Nazis, the innocent and the 
guilty, the leaders and the misled. 

It is perhaps easiest in the case of the 
martyrs of 20 July 1944 and their heroic 
disobedience. 

Tlie men and women who saw resis¬ 
tance as their duly, carried out’ that duty 

and died as a result were the best. Thir¬ 
ty-four years after their deed its glory 
remains undiminislied. 

Matters become complicated and von- 
fusing when we read Norbert Bilim’s ar- 
ticle in per Spiegel in which he . names 
frontline soldiers and concentration 
camp personnel in the same breath bud 
says there was duly a difference or de¬ 
gree between them. '' ' ' » 

‘.'.The Nazi war Was the! greatest nreila- 
lory act of history, an attack in which 
50 million people died. We know tlie 
objection lo this: Versa files, unempioy- 
Icr corned lq tlie name of Germany. 

■ It is often honestly and naively argued 


between the front and tjleicqncenlraiio, 
camps. ’ ■ 

Guilt cannot; be attributed en mas/ 
and conscience'cannot be collective 
Yet this realisation does not mean a col. 
lective excuse. Every individual plays hij 
part in the fate of the whole communi. 
ty. Fabian von Schlabrendorff, W | 10w 

fur from subscribing to the collects 
guilt theory, wrote in his account o( 
July 20 1944 that “technical circum- 
stances, wrong planning and lack tf 
strike power were the reasons > forM 
failure.” r. . i . 

But when he adds it all up'he ^ 
to another conclusion: ‘The real re»J 
was that the time was not ripe. TJ* 
mass of tlie German people was not k- 
hind Hitler. But they were not agaio<i 
him. They were sitting on the fence 
The regarded thentaelves not as the sub- * 
ject but as the object of what was hap¬ 
pening. They believed in the letter d 
their oath and the duty of absolute obe- 
ilience.” • ■ •= /■ „ • 

And so 20 July'reminds bs o/ heroes 
but also of the responsibility of'the na¬ 
meless nihsses. This responsibility 1 can- 
not be assigned individually but, it is (he 
sum of individual responsibilities.' .. 

» » • i , i 

The ground, we arc covering^ mired 
with emotions. Misunderstandings are 
inevitable, a. description is taken as an 
accusation, examples are generalised.' 

We have not come to terms with out 
past. There is too little mourning and 
loo much repression. When the study of 
this recent history is condemned as fou¬ 
ling one’s own nest, the young genera- 
lion has no choice but to embrace ideo¬ 
logical dogmas. 

Perhaps the process of coming lo 
(crins with the past would be easiertf 
there were more humility and comp* 
sion- in our speeches. Perhaps (his wvuK 
even help get rid of the ancient “sub¬ 
ject” mentality. In monarchies the peo¬ 
ple had to be humble so that the king 
could be compassionate. Why should 
not the rulers (even those of yesterday) 
show more humility so that tliif people 
can be more compassionate? 

Norbert Bliltn 

(Die Zeit, 21'July l«*J 


that the soldiers of the Wehmiacht were 
simply doing their duly. The deserts 
who recognised the criminality of I to 
war and did riot want to kill his en¬ 
emies, whom he considered to b<? ll| f 
victims of aggression', was also dping to 
duly — only his interpretation of diflf 

was different. V 

• .r t ■ \ * 

Even n man who, as a German palrH 
spied on behalf of. the enemy, 
have been acting according tOi the -fa 
tates of his conscience. How are"W a 
find u way out, of all these conti*^ 
tions? i,.i 

i , ji • 

The young frontline soldier ( who s* 
vely obeyed the orders of those who 
him he was honourably and. gloriously 
defending iris fatherland was'' cOltelnll 
not one of The guilty but mthefoiter 

the vidims of our past! We should 

respect and sympathy for his 
but we should riot attempt to glorifyj|;. 

Those who knew perfectly - well wM 
was happening and yet did ; not have 
epuntge lo resist, those! whqi.rai^d-/ 6 
right hand iri: the ,Nazi salute 
who only shot,to protect ,their; own ■M*" 
and . stood, tp, attention.! withwietuqtaj^ 
?0 as not to , provoke,: .thesq; in ?P oy T 
should not now be cbhdempedii Her° w 
resistance is Dot a, duly.; that cam bei^ 
quired of us ail. ; ■;■. ,! ■■!.; 'ii *»p ■'* ■jj 

When it was piI over-jtind..when 

1 -■ Corttinued orvpdga'B-”'‘ 
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EXTREMISM 


Violence 

increase 

in 1977 


ill' Ii 


Right- and, left-wing extremist groups in 
the federal Republic of Germany, are 
Increaslnaly prepared to use violence to 
achieve 'their ends although the demo¬ 
cratic system is not yet seriously threate¬ 
ned, says'Bdrin Minister of the Interior 
Gerhart Baum In the 1977 report of the 
Office for the Protection of the Constitu¬ 
tion.* 


. :; i 'i - 1 •,. i' ” 


T he report- of 'Office for the Protec¬ 
tion of* the Constitution for 1977, 
based on information supplied by the 
federal government and Lit rider offices, 
coiqcs to the following conclusions on 
extremism in the Federal Republic: The 

German , National. Democratic Parly 
(NPD), remains, the largest extreme 
right-wing :| organisation, ..although . its 
membership dropped, last year by 700 to 
about 9000. It |ias lost l wort birds of its 
membership sin.ee 1969. There were 
another.,17 neo-Nazi groups but none 
with a membership of more* titan 250. 

At the end of 1977 there were 4SS 
members of extreme right-wing organi¬ 
sations working in (he public service. 
The’ figure'for 1976 was 533. Of the 
448,' 223 were working for the central 
government, 146 for the Lander, 63 for 
local councils.and the remaining 16 for 
public corporations and institutions. 

left-wing 'extremism: The German 
Communist Parly (DKP) remain; llie 

lltfll^it group yiiiu'iig LIii-' Yillwil-.-w l^iji 

iminrels. At the end of 1 : l977 it had 
about 42,000 members (1976 between 
40,000 and 42,000). Because of its com¬ 
paratively low membership and its small 
reservoir of voters, the DKP made con¬ 
siderable efforts to form alliances with 
non-communist groups. The SPD and 
the trade unions were favoured targets 
here, but the DKP could riot make 
much headway with the unions. 

Forty-five out of 75 student represen¬ 
tative bodies at universities were domi¬ 
nated by members of left-wing groups. 
The New Left gained new supporters 
last year. Among non-Moscow-oriented 
communist groups, the West Genlian 
Communist .Association (KBW) tight¬ 
ened up its organisation evert further. In 
April 1977 the KBW moved into Its 
new party headquarters in a six-storey 
building, bought for DM 2.7 million 
raised from donations by members and 
sympathisers. 

The activities of the .New Left against 
the Bundeswehr were stepped up last 
year. Most of them were KBW-inspired. 
The, K.BW . relies iop the,.Soldiers’ and 
Reservists’ Committees. which, .after, a 
national congress, have now begun to 
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German .jenew the appalling extent, of 
tlie crimes committed the main duty for 
those who had ,peen deceived and . dis¬ 
appointed was to rethink. Now tlie'win¬ 
ners of the Iron Cross, the court martial 
judges, the block guardians arid the' Hit-; 
ibr Youth 1 Jeadera kqe^v : that Millions jof. 
Jews had beeii mUrdjsred iri their' nfjme,' 
that honourable lrieri had been shot, that 
foreign nations had been crushed' by 
German'tanks! fl|i:; " ,! - 

: Tbise Who, afterrefleCtirig on airtllisj 
did not at least question tH6 'dohbepi of 
duty 1 they had had during the 1 War .were 


give their memhefa para-military train¬ 
ing. New Left groups have, as jn the case 
of the occupation of thd Grohride nuc¬ 
lear power station site, used degreek of 
violence below the threshold of “armed 
struggle’’ in pursuit of their political 
aims. I-, ,. 

■ At the end of . 1977 there were 2,281 
left-wing extremists known by tlie Office 

for the Protection of the Constitution to 
be working in the public service. The 
figure for, 1?76 was 1,944. Of the 
2,2&1,288 worked for the central go¬ 
vernment, 1,5$0 for the Under, 398 for 
the local councils.and 45 for public cor¬ 
porations and institutions. , 

Terrorism .‘ The 'Red Aririy Fraction 
(RAF) remains one of tlie liard-core 
terrorists groups. There are also a number 
of revolutionary cells which m general 
hpve little connection with one another. 
The iqternationol ne twork of terrorls t 
organisations increased in strength leas 
year. ' ' 

Counter-espionage: The aims'of the 
Eastern intelligence services, where bast 
Berlin is thes ( centre of activity, were 
mainly in tlie sphere of political espio¬ 
nage. These efforts were directed mainly 
against the government and government 
organisations iiiid the democratic parties. 
As for economic espionage, the electro¬ 
nics and the electronic data processing 
industries were the focus of interest, as 
in previous years. There was'' special 
interest in devices for transmitting in¬ 
formation. 

Activities of foreigners constituting a 
risk to security: The vast majority of the 
four million foreigners living in this 
country respect the law. Nonetheless, 
the security authorities still recorded a 
number of serious aits of violence per¬ 
petrated by foreign political groups. The 
incidence of these acts roll compared (u 
the previous jeai and reached llie lowest 

ll.|«el.^lli,k.w l^.l U.;, ... | * II - 1 - 

The activities of Maoist, anil social-re¬ 
volutionary foreign groups constituted 
the gravest threat to security. 

Palestinian, Iranian, Croatian and 
some Turkish groups showed an inclina¬ 
tion to use violence. Rildiger Moniac 

(Die Welt, 26 July 1978.) 

Man fined for 
Hitler salute 

T he Luneberg Land Court has fined 
Edgar Geiss, 48, of Beckdorf, near 
Stade, DM9,600 for “using the salute of 
an organisation hostile to the constitu¬ 
tion of the Federal Republic of Germa¬ 
ny” and for “denigrating the Federal 
Republic of Germany.” 

In February Geiss atended the Yu hero! 
of Herbert Kappler, the former SS police 
chief in Rome, and gave ! the Hitler 
salute as a' 1 last' tribute. Thi court said 
Geiss had denigrated the Federal Repub¬ 
lic by handing out leaflets' which spoke 
ofi ‘'the*' .weeds of. corruption”. in -tlie 
country. m: \ : dpa > 

ti n m* • (Dle VVelt, 25 July' 1978) 


up meeting 
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considered, incorrigible and morally brO“ 
ken. , :,,.i 

"Nobody should exhume the past 'With 
necrophiliac delight arid set* themselves 
up as-'judges of those l who were the 
unwitting "instruments of A murderous 
regime. Social Democrats, trade Union 
leaders^ CDU politicians, building work¬ 
ers and 1 factory owners 1 of today" Were 
once Hitler Youth leaders; aoidiersj 1 offi¬ 
cers,'lawyers, civif servants or newspaper 
reporters in Nazi Germany, Td ; point the 
accusing finger at theih after 1 almost 
thtee-and-a-half ? decades and to insist on 
a 'second periodrof denazification! would 


neo-Nazi group surfaces 


N eo-Nazi Michael KUlincn, 23, told 
North German Radio early this 
year: “Of course I regard Adolf Hitler 
and. his programme,,.as the great ex¬ 
ample." 

Hitlerite Kfihnen, who likes to call 
liimsclf the Gattfiilirer (district leader) of 
Schleswig-Holstein, was arrested in the 
Tannenhof Inn in Lentffthrden, to the 
north of Hamburg, after h<? and a group 
of fellow neo-Nazis had . a sharp 
engagement with the police. Kllhncn 
and a hundred other neo-Fascists had 
gathered to celebrate the memory of 
Adolf Hitler, but they got no further 
than singing the first lines of Deutsch¬ 
land, Deutschland, ilber A lies while giv¬ 
ing the Hitler salute when their barrica¬ 
ded room was stormed by' the police. 

This mnetibre event was organised by 
the National Socialist, Action Front 
which recently, attempted to put up 
candidates for (he Hamburg Land elec¬ 
tions. However, the brownshirts with¬ 
drew their melt before the voters could 
tell them where to get off. 

Michael Kilhnen was his group's leading 
candidate. Tlie main point in his pro¬ 
gramme was'that tile bun should be lifted 
on the National Socialist German Wor¬ 
kers’ Party (NSDAP), founded in 1975, 
which consiiicrs itself the direct successor 
to Hitler's NSDAP. Dvr Sturm, the 
“militant SA organ for Hamburg, and 
area” wrote: “The National Socialist 
Winkers’ Party has been forced to go 
underground by Jewish-democratic for¬ 
ces ... yet the swastika lives as the 
Gcinijn symbol of libeilj in the hearts 

of "'III I .k >*.*’ 

i ins group vvus hi tael liutil|ng but u 
Trojan horse. The string-pullers be hi ml 
it in Hamburg are the so-called Hunsa 
Gang, which has a membership fluctuat¬ 
ing between 20 and 30 men and is one 
of (he most militant neo-Fascist organi¬ 
sations in the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many today. The increasing amount of 
daubing, of anti-Semitic agitation and 
political fighting in ‘Hamburg is attrib¬ 
uted to this organisation. 

The members of the gang, us at 
Lentf&hrden, ususally go about in uni- 
fonn-type black clothing, black ties and 
black jackboots. They call their organisa¬ 
tion by various nanies the NSDAP 
Reconstruction Organisation, the SA 
Storm, the Association of Hamburg 
Lasses, the Social Nationalist Youth- and 
the Hansa Leisure Centre; 

■ Former Bundeswehr lieutenant Mi¬ 
chael . KOhnen, who is under investiga¬ 
tion by the Hamburg state prosecutor on 
17 possible charges and who was recent¬ 
ly given a ten-month suspended sen¬ 
tence for sedition in Nuremberg, organ¬ 
ised and founded the gang- 
- Tlieh there Avefe only a small number 
of militant right-wing extremists in 

.. i : : . 
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be hypocritical and would only reopen 
old wpunds... ' 

However,' whenever cases come, to 

light of pebple wliq took, part in llie 
carnage of ihose days .^riq, cajin^t ex¬ 
plain their actions by error, being misled 
or by, legitimate fear, the. argument, that 
the line should be drawp here Is out of 
place. . . . 

,,To le'arp the lessons of this we 
have tofexamine arid a pa lyse that past. 
Everi today. THe graves of Mdltee.|Lobpd 
Goerdeleir ahq the othe^ who gave tl|eir 
.live, ^;! 

- :hi CWeifanlSdnattiSi 23 July 1978) 


Hamburg, most of whom had come 
from the NPD or Us youth organisa¬ 
tions. There had been a neo-Fascist 
group in the area before 1977 but it 
split up after its leader emigrated to 
South Africa. 

Since KUhnen’s takeover in spring 
1977, this sorry band has been trans¬ 
formed into a tough and dangerous 
group, even though its membership is 
still not very big. 

Der Sturm tells us about the beliefs of 
these neo-Fascists: 'Throughout the 
Aryan world, the forces of rebirth are 
stirring, white men who arc no longer 
prepared to be led around by the noses 
by Jows, negroes and criminals. 1 * And: 
"Thp Jewish problem' and the racial 
question arc lo be solvcc nationally. 
Never again must the Jew be allowed to 
force Aryan, races lo fight against while 
states which attempted to break - the 
power of the hook-noses, us happened 
in 1939 against the German Reich.” Fi¬ 
nally: "Germany is the natural leader of 
llie while world.” 

Kliluieu’s ambitions are not confined 
Lo Hamburg. I|e is well on the way. to 
becoming one of the most nncuhre neo- 
Facewt figures in the country. Now mi¬ 
litant groups operating on his principles 
have ban set up in Bremen, Ilonover, 
Brunswick and Schleswig-Holstein. 

Kiilmen’s organisations has ties will) 
oilier extreme right-wing and National 
Socialist organisations, und individuals 
such as the Schleswig-Holstein farmer 
and foimor SS uficer Thies C Inis i«-pci- 
■ i. i -i .>l' rIf.- ri;’* 1 " tv. ! % ■ 4 /7 k- 

Auschwitz Lie, standard.reuduig tor right- 
wing extremists, and to former journalist 
Edgar Geiss. who gave the Hitler salute 
at the burial of former SS police chief 
Herbert Kappler. 

It has close ties with Uwc Rohwcr. 
who gives right-wing extremists para-mi¬ 
litary training on his "Viking farm” in 
Schleswig-Holstein. This is where the at¬ 
tack on the troop exercise centre in Bcr- 
gen-Hohne in February was organised. 

Karsten Plog 

(Kfllner Stadt-Anzelger, 26 July 1978) 


Lom6 talks 

, , Continued from page 1 

EEC offers assistance without interven¬ 
ing in a country's domestic affairs, but 
this must be taken with a pinch of salt. 

The Cqinmon Market is concerned 
not. only with commodities, cash and 
stable earnings, but also,with the deve¬ 
lopment of economic structures. - 
Some.developing countries are virtual¬ 
ly helpless, vyhen .faqqd jWith the modem 
/marketing techniques of others, who also 
trade in tropical produce. . 

' Yet even though developing countries 
have felt the benefits of cooperation 
With the EEC in all sectors of tjieir 
eirietehig, ecpriqmies^.they are stil|| no) 
prepared in return' to' implement humpn 
rights.This cpipes as an urrexpected, back¬ 
hander, made evin more pblnfql by the 
ACP (ibuntrles^ tefusql' to (xiheede si \tl- 
griardi for irivestm^rite bV the Nine. 1 . 

■ TlW EEC hks 18 rnoriths In 1 wljlclf fi 
Inipress On the developing countries thit 
parfrierthlp; means giving 1 os' ‘ well : as 
taking. The JahtaRtah Foreign Minis ter, 
ad spokesman for tliem, most 1 evidently 
be reminded that self-assbrance 1 ‘is 1 fine 
but should riot ! b£ Wag^eratedi 1 • ■ i‘ - 
, :-::T :rnri i»* 'fUilliiiit'jyWeidnd h 

. ii >■!•*' . H J(}VbrdvVd8t2S Jul^'lOYS) 
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Labour body hits back 
on workless figures 


. 
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F rom l January 1975 lo 31 May 1978 
there were 4.2 million unemployed 
in the Federal Republic of Germany on 
the basis of Hie average ummaJ figures. 

Despite the drop in flic jobless total 
in June to 877,319 the average number 
of workers registered as unemployed in 
the firs! five months of the year was 
1,072,000. 

At the same time employers in trade, 
commerce and industry are constantly 
complaining that they cannot find 
workers to fill vacancies? How is this 
contradiction to he explained? 

Helmut Mill la, vice-president of [he 
l edeml Institute of Labour in Munich, 
says: “A million unemployed - no-one 
concerned with this problem should he 
able to sleep in peace,” 

The institute pays an average of 
DM900 o month to each unemployed 
worker with health insurance deducted 
from this amount. Studies have shown 
that (ho disposable income of the un¬ 
employed is sometimes up to 30 per 
cent below the national assistance levels. 

The fact that a small number of un¬ 
employed are workshy should not blind 
us to the problems and difficulties of 
the vast majority of those who want to 
TOfc.,’ • • ,!■. 

The Federal Institute of Labour has 
been blamed Tor the statistical discre¬ 
pancies. Mintas answer is: “We are not 
an institute for statistics.” The Bundes¬ 
tag not (he Institute of Labour laid 
down the regulations on Hie definition 
of unemployment and those who did 
not like it could try to have the law 
changed. 

it Tlie . law does not distinguish between 
genuine'' and "fake” unemployed, fn 
\frnia s w , it is complete nonsense to 
cl.ilin that those who do not receive un¬ 
employment benefits are not “really" 
unemployed: He says these people are 
perhaps the “most genuine” unemployed 
or all - for example, recent school-lea¬ 
vers who cannot find a job, have paid no 
social security contributions and there¬ 
fore cannot claim unemployment bene¬ 
fits. 

It should not be forgotten that ein- 
ployeis often insists on exceptionally 
Ugh qualifications. Minta puts it drama- 

IS! 1 * wailt Olympic-class work¬ 
ers . Employers should adapt to the la¬ 
bour market when hiking on workers. ' 

As a result of the long period ol 
•ugh unemployment, there have been 

— . F ts In many com¬ 

panies. Finns are no longer prepared to 
tarry passengers, ns in the days of the 
economic boom, when great efforts were 
made lo attract foreign workers. 

Today companies only lake on highly 
qualified people. They can pick the best, 

; IS '"divided by fact [hat most companies 
nave not taken advantage of government 
training subsidies. Only a very few coin- 
panics are prepared lo allow workers to 
gam their qualifications on the job. 

Minta emphatically re jet Is the crili- 
t,sm ,,1J 1 workers are lazy. Last war for 

«■*. ™ernl Jnslitute of Libour 

™, P J5S i mei . ,, P ,o yf l ^ t payments on 
<-91,000 occasions. This happens when a 


worker has resigned from' his post, or re¬ 
fuses to lake a job he could be reason¬ 
ably expected to do. Of those cut 6 ff, 
224,000 appealed lo the Labour Courts, 
who ordered payment to be resumed to 
81,000. The labour administration thus 
only won two-thirds of the casesi 

Another figure worth nfen|ipning: 
220,000 workers had payments stopped 
because they had ^signed from f/ieir 
posts. When people'resifell in times of 
high unemployment, one has. to ask 
'whether working conditions were bad: IT, 
even |pday,. many companies have diffi¬ 
culty finding workers, this could be 
connected with working conditions. 

To solve unemployment, we have to 
know flic reasons. One main cause is 
the economic recession, which in the 
past four years has cost 1.7 million jobs. 

This was not the result of labour po¬ 
licies. These policies and financial aid 
from Bonn and the Hinder have cus- 
lioned the effects of the recession and 
saved an average of 250,000 jobs a year. 

In 1974-75 1.1 million workers were 
sucked, 570,000 more than the numbers 
taking up employment. Then [here are 
structural influences caused by the con¬ 
stant improvements, in technology and 
economic rationalisation. 

The worldwide division of labour is 
making-itself fell. When labour supply 
and demand are not in qualitative pro¬ 
portion, ,thc result is structural unem¬ 
ployment. 

By 198S there will be another million 
people on the labour market. To solve 
this problem, more economic growth is 


necessary.. .Minta points out that* the 
number of 877,000 unemployed cannot 
be reduced simply by 300,000. of them 
filling the 300,000 vacancies now avail¬ 
able. ! 

i 1 

Professional qualifications; age, sex 
and often even religion are often not 
right. In 1977, the sick 27 per cent of 
all unemployed, ns against 18 per cent 
in -1976; 7.6 per cent-of the unemployed 

were aged between 55 and 60. 

: « [ . • ■ | 

Josef Stingl, president of the Institute 
of Labour, lias strongly denied that, his 
organisation does nothing but administer 
the unemployed. In 1977, '3.3 million 
registered with labour exchanges, as un¬ 
employed and ?.2 vacancies', weje .no¬ 
tified;. 2.3. workers got a jpb through tlie 
labour exchanges. 

This trend has continued in 1 I97S. In 
the first five months 850,000 workers 
were found new jobs! Many took the 
opportunity to retrain: in the first quar¬ 
ter of this year, 45,500 workers, 35.S.per 
cent of whom had previously been un¬ 
employed, were getting further profes¬ 
sional training or being retrained, 

Stingl says that the main reason for 
the high level of unemployment is the 
low demand for labour. 

The Council of Economic Experts has 
also pointed to cyclical factors. It says 
about 0.5 million jobs have been lost 
because capacities are not being fully 
used. This underemployment can only 
be reduced by a powerful economic 
boom, but even if this came, there 
would still be the problemk of finding 
work for the extra one million people 
coming on to the market. 

The pressure on the job reservoir will 
certainly slay until 1988 when Hie sup¬ 
ply of labour, by then 25.5 million, will 
drop. The number of school-leavers und 
German workers will drop and fa if,;: 
long term, a new shortage of labour is 
foreseeable. Hubert Neumann 

■ i 

(SQddeulsehts Zeilung, 22 July 1978) 


Minister 

launches 


F ive Hessian Labour Court judges 
and a lawyer have just. published a 
study which shows that workers who go 
to the courts to keep their jobs are 
usually disappointed. 

The climate in West German com- 

pames has changed dramatically since 

the boom days when no-one needed to 

worry about losing his job, as reflected 

In the number of cases before the Labour 
Courts. 

The authors of (lie study describe a 
variety of cases, showing that companies 
arc increasingly getting rid of workers 
who cannot fully cope. In about a third 
of cases in which the authors themselves 
were involved, workers had been sacked 
on grounds of poor health. 

Theo Rasehom, &' judge at the land 
High Court, writes in the preface: “Tlie^ 
sc are not illnesses which lead to per¬ 
manent incapacitation or unfitness for 
work. The employer is entitled to dis¬ 
miss a worker IF lie has been absent 

through illness for a certain period of 
tune. 

I le adds sarcastically: “This period is 

worked out by computer in large com¬ 
bines, just , i!cc dcfcctivc car . * arls J. 

ofTcar^ 1 ^ !1lC co,nputer inspection 

Foreigners who have physical and 
psychological difficulties adapting to 
work m Wes! Germany arc often involv¬ 
ed. 7 lie companies thereby improve ilic 
overall quality of tJidr staff, oven (hough 
they often have to wait for' long: periods 
before they find sui table KplacCnKnits. 

Illness is. not always cited as tlie real 
reason for dismissals Companies often 


Court action 

I 

seldom keeps 
jobs - study 


give "internal business reasons” or ‘‘lack 
of orders" as reason?. But in fact they 
wants to avoid a "social selection” in 
which they would have to dismiss more 
effective workers. 

Hasty ./and unreasonable dismissals 
also occur. These are notified on forms 
with the reasons, such as "drunk on 
duty” printed.,.The letter of dismissal 
says: Only the cause of dismissal ticked 
above is valid in your case” 

Employers who use these methods, 
say the authors, will have difficulty per¬ 
suading the courts that I hey have taken 
the circumstances of each individual 
into account and the interests of both 
parlies to the contract. 

Workers are not often enough prepar- 

, 10 ® 0 . 10 C0Urt ov er dismissals, even 
when their chances of winning the. case 
am reasonable. According to tlie authors, 
they often accept their dismissal in re- 

r 8nia !* co,npensatc, ry payments. , 
'. The fact is that under the present le¬ 
gislation a worker cannot keep: his job 
r get it back agaitiiif he has been:sack¬ 
ed, even if. he wins his case against un¬ 
fair dismissal," they say. . 

_ These casesiof this kind, seldom Iqst 
loss. than ■ three-and-a4half■ to., four 


B onn Minister of Labour,Eltrvnbe» 
has presented a three-point J 
gramme to help reduce unemployi, 
winch calls for speeding up job findlnk 
-improving 'the retraining System 
cutting out abuses of the uhditiploynZ 
benefits system." ■ 1 ■ 

..The, programme ; hiis| special mcasw* 

tp. help the young,. vyomen .and peo* 
unemployed for, long periods. The. ml, 
emphasis is one finding jobs faster,^ 
increasing the range of training sellers f 
Con tacts between • labour: exchanKi 
and companies are lo be improved, i 
among other things, regular discussion 
on the stale of the labour market., , 

; A new system is to be introduced in 
labour exchanges in which vacancies Hi? 

be displayed and : unemployed worker! 

can see if there are jobs that interesl 
them. Now they have to discuss their <i- 
timtion with an employment officer be- 
fore being told of available work. 

In general, the labour exchanges will 
aim for more publicity, giving Surveys d 
employment in newspapers' and on If- 
levision. 

The programme includes a number of 
new measures, some of which have al¬ 
ready been introduced. The Federal In¬ 
stitute of Labour will publish tlie ruling 
which will be sent to local labour u- 
ciranges. There will also be an amend¬ 
ment lo labour legislation which lie 
Cabinet hopes lo have a draft of by Oc¬ 
tober. 

Herr Ehreiiberg stressed that his pro 
gramme did not guarantee lull emplo) 

inont - Heinz Mitrnmn 

(Kdlncr Sltidl-Anzclger, 20 July I97SI 
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months. A ruling in a second com 
would take another year, apart, from lb 
possibility of an appeal. By the time tti 
procedures arc oyer, the worker has lonj 
been, away from his company. Worked 
only have the. right in exceptional case 
to re-employ men t - once the period o 
notice has expiredi 
The workers is, therefore forced I 
look for another job. "If he finds Mi 
he is hardly, likely to give it up to retun 
to the employment from which I he wi 
dismissed if the court rules in f|' s ^ 
vour,” say the. authors. It is Iheiden 
understandable . that, workers usually 
cept compensation. 

The authors conclude: "Those 1 ^ 
say that the law on protection 
dismissal is practically nothing bill •:£' 
on compensation, and thdt tlie fowW 
of the judge is to sweeten the pill of 11 
correct dismissal by compensation .' 3 
not that far wide of the mark.” 

To nvoid this sorry situation, the 
hors suggest a law .which would keep 
worker in employment until a lab® 
ccourt had rultd 911 the dismissal- 
this case, they argue, 'tlie wo'rker woi 
not'need another job until'the'court I 
ruled. 

. TJ ] 's idea is nqj new in German j 
Tenants given notice can stay, tyl, 
is up to the landlord to have hayedf 1 
legally evicted, say [hie .auth.fel'i-i 

, ArbvHsgericj)tsprofokoUe ., j; by 'ufl 
mid other judges at the FrankfylT 
Darmstadt Labouij ■ foutf?, jsj.pqWfc 
f?y Uiditprhand VeVjag. |( u 

' ■ (Frankfurter < .26 * 
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Development volunteers find 
coming home hardest 


D evelopment begins at home, many 
aid volunteer from the Federal Re¬ 
public , of.. Germany: are , convinced on 
their return from the Third. Worl^, But 
readjustment often proves difficult. 

"There I was, in front of a, slot ma- 
jehine at Frankfurt airport, ,and ; I wanted 
.to ^et to the [main; railway! station,” says 
iKIaus Benningliaus. ( • , i 

An everyday situation, nothing unus¬ 
ual you might say, but not as he saw it. 
'Benninghaus had just returned to a 
world that, seemed alien, impersonal and 
.hectic. 

i He was a bricklayer and civil engineer 
who spent a two-year tour of duty as a 
(development aid volunteer in Peru, 
[where from 1973 to 1975 he was an;ad- . 
viser at a training college. 

| Then one day he was back in Frank¬ 
furt. That was three years ago and lie 
has still not readjusted to life in his 
.nativecountry: . i 

"Here everything, is . top regulated, qu- ; 
toninted. I reckon’ it’s probably about 
time I went back out there for a spell,” ; 
h says. 

■ Five hundred development aid volun- 
teeers a year return from tours of duty 
in the Third World. How do they fed 
about their country? 

“If I had known then what I would 
go through in the three years after my 
return I would have stayed in Botswa¬ 
na,” one says. 

But family ennsidertinns nimle it dif- 
ficvrti for economics graduate GUnter 
Bonnet. From 1973 to 1975 he was a 
planning officer attached to Botswana's 
Minitry of Economic Affairs and 
Finance. 

He lias retained career links with de¬ 
velopment aid and now works for the 
Bonn Ministry of Research and Techno¬ 
logy, dealing with scientific and techno¬ 
logical cooperation with Asia. 

“But it took me a very long time in¬ 
deed to readjust to the way of life back 
here," Bonnet says. "In Botswana I had 
much more intensive social ties, a much 
more satisfying daily routine and more 
from life in every way." » 

Marlies Nussbaum feels much the 
same. “Germany,” she says, “needs de¬ 
velopment aid itself when it comes to 
humanity." She worked as a nurse in 
Cameroun until 1977. 

Unlike the other, who were alLenlist- 
ed by DED, a government agency; she 
went out with a Roman Catholic aid 
scheme. 

What particularly annoys her is the 
lack of interest shown by. her present, 
colleagues in Jiving , conditions In tlie 
Third World. “By and large they 
couldn’t care less about something to 
which Fdevoted, three years of my life.” 

This is a disappointment’shared by 
many aid . workers. When they/--went to 
Africa, Asia or Latin America they were 
admired by peopje at home. ; 

But on their return, aid vojunteers 
who once respected fo{ doing something 
out of the ordinary are expected to rein¬ 
tegrate smoothly into a society of which 
they have grown more critical in many 
respects. ji;' ’; '• .. 

Personal. experience of famine- and 
hardship fnake '.them wonder-whether a 
life of luxdry bahk home is morally or 
politically justified. 

. A majority, a survey reveals, ore. con¬ 
vinced that. -despite : the..provision of de¬ 


velopment aid, relations between Bonn 
■and the developing countries can only 
be on a. partnership basis in the wake of 
. a new intema|ipna) cconomic order. 

This view is usually based on what 
they feel they learned overseas. "At a 
! personal level development aid is {mn- 
icipally J development aid fpr the aid vo¬ 
lunteers ”i says Dieter Fischer. ! 

Yet he feels his tour of duty in Tan¬ 
zania was a success because lie quickly 
came to realise “that people there wilf 
have to develop themselves and we. 
whites ought not to present them with 
imported targets ” 

Regardless of these considerations 
many aid volunteers are convinced that 
most of the work must be done in" 
Germany. 

To start with, however, many of them' 
are worried about their careers. A bro- 
( clnire issued by the central labour ex- 
1 change in’ Frankfurt may advertise- 
advice, and a fresh start, but most re¬ 
turnees go straight on to the dole. 

Since a 1976 admendment to the De¬ 
velopment Aid Volunteers Act, they 
have been entitled to sign on straight; 
away for unemployment benefit. 

Often they retrain, having decided to 
go in for a career in education or wel¬ 
fare. They are motivated both by the ex¬ 
perience gained in the Third World and 
by the desire lo stimulate awareness. 

The agencies that recruit aid volun¬ 
teers we I com 1 ’ this desire to put experi¬ 
ence to good use. Karl Richter, who 
works for an organisation set up to help 
and maintain ties with returnees, says: 

"Alumni ought not to seek orientation 
in and from the agencies but in the en¬ 
vironment of which they now form a 
part.” 

They should spell out the North- 
South conflict in such a way that every¬ 
one is prepared to sacrifice some lux¬ 
uries to enable the developing countries 
to make headway. 

Perhaps, lie says, development aid po¬ 
licies will take a turh for the better once 
20 returnees are members of the Bun¬ 
destag. 
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Practical help: Developement aid volunteer from the Fedoral Republic of Germany 
, instructs a class of Colombians in the use of machinery. (Photo: Dundeibildstclic) 


* 

: The Bundestag economic cooperation 
committee last dealt with returnees in 
November 1977. "Complaints that in¬ 
sufficient use is made of returnees' ex¬ 
perience are' justified,’’ says Uwo Holtz, 
Social Democratic committee chairman. 

But former development aid volun¬ 
teers ought not “to retreat into their 
shells." The sides, Holtz says, ought lo 
meet halfway. 

lie calls on returnees to “raise issues 
that are sure to prove even more vital 
for future generations but are not seen 
by politicians drawing parliamentary 
salaries of DM7,000 a month.” 

Paul Hoffacker, a Christian Democra¬ 
tic member of the Bundestag committee, 

•ii'ri.es. lie tno reu.iid^ rvlmiu v; as pm- 

ple "who can prevent us from making, 
fresh mistakes." 

Donor countries also have much lo 
learn from the developing world, he 
adds, "otherwise development aid is 
nothing more than a variation of neo¬ 
colonialism.” 

Early next year the Christian Demo¬ 
crats are to hold a special conference on 
how to put across their development aid 
concept to ordinary people. 

"I hope we manage to enlist the sup¬ 
port of a fair number of returnees" says 
Hoffacker. "Otherwise the smart alecs 
will have it all their own way." 


A conference of former aid volunteers 
was held in Munich in 1974. In two. 
years' time the results of a survey by 
SanrbrtSckcn University will be available. 

We shall then know how many of the 
8,000 erstwhile aid workers retain devc-; 
lop men t aid commitments. They may. 
for instance, have joined political parties' 
or decided in favour of church or trade 
union work. There arc also a good 1,000 
development aid ginger groups around 
the country. 

To equip returnees for Hie daily round 
of arguments about prejudice and disin¬ 
terest in development aid, the Kllhel 
Foundation runs seminars attended hy 

300 returnees a year. 

■ 

At :i I- ■ • Hi v.« > V-.-lid ii.'ii .0 lii-ld I-;, 

the Theodor Heuss Academy in Gum- 
mersbach former aid volunteers were 
able to talk to specialists about Hie role 
of German private investment in the 
Third World. 

They were also able to get fresh in¬ 
formation and compare notes. Christine 
Colvenbach, an aid volunteer in Benin, 
had this to say: 

“Talking with people who share my 
views and interests gave me fresh 
strength to carry on telling others about 
what life is really like in the Third 
World.” Ludger Kilhnhardt 

(Deutsche Zeitung, 21 July 1978) 


Continued from page 3 

national or international level because of 
their influence on inflation, employment 
and growth. 

■ * ■ a ■ 

2. Since the early 60s there has been 
a big change in the international divi- 
/ sion of labour. This,, basically, is th$ re- 
dsoii for exchange-rate fluctuations . 5 

The dollar has forfeited its role as the 
leqdlrlg Currency because of far-reaching 
changes >ln. US import-export patjems, 
economic setbacks over the productivity 
gap and politico-military factors (yier- 
nam). / ■ 

Structural problems resulting;from, the 
tiansfeil 'of wage-in tens jve jfnanufqctunng 
to Iqw-wage countries, qnd^he evolution 
of highly sophisticated hew industries in 
the; developed free-maricet economies 
cannot be dealt with in a manner,any- 
■ Where near satisfactory be niean^’p^ halve 
overall Keynesian controls. ■ 

The only policy with any chance is an , 
active, intemationdily codrdihatfed struc-' 
... tural. one which, to. be successful, cannot ■ 


Bonn summit 

1 

'dispense with control over the activities 
of the multinationals. 

A policy based on the assumption 
that financial incentives are an adequate 
means of influencing, the problem of 
output and Investment decisions by the 
multis is not only naive; it is irrespons¬ 
ible and wasteful because it is doomed 
to failure. 

Yet not even the idea of an interna¬ 
tional structural fqnd to Influence struc¬ 
tural change as'an aspect of tlie interna¬ 
tional division of labour was discussed at ■ 
the summit. 

Even the scant pointers towards a 
policy of fully employment and qua¬ 
lified growth, based as they a re’oh neg&V 


have included price and employment 
undertakings. 

In addition to this shortcoming, the' 
Bonn summiteers clearly chose to forgo 
qualified growth. They continue to ad¬ 
vocate quantitative growth at the risk of. 
further development of atomic energy. 

The results' Of tnO^onn'^cbriomk in-j 

temationale. must, disappoint Anyone. 

who for years has.cpljed‘.for; democrat!-- 

cally controlled, effective economic and- 

development policies. { ; 

* 

■. The./ summiteejs’ horizons - were; 
-bounded by practices' which' are control-' 
versial, and in : some - cases have proved [ 
useless at national level, and by unsuc-i 
ccssful growth and^cppqmic’policies. [ 


lifted growth based £ they arci* n* ■ ijto to[ 

tive experience in, recent years, were.in- u su PP' er / n '; 

tenttonally sttabide.' >' . -> ' \ MWWNta*Kin{ 


Since experience has shown that tax 
incentives have little effect on employ¬ 
ment in the. present eqqnomiq. wstem, 
ah ihteriiatiOnaljy 1 coordinated ■ Stifiility 
.policy ought, even fa...thfi shorUenn % JlQ 


tary-budget- foregoitq cpn<!luSion.[ 

It will be‘a compromise between, tax 
cuts and extra 1 'sp'endihgv tliat-leatire 
jobless out in the cold. ] 

Rudolf Hickei l 
.. XFjo.nkftirlqr flundschqv. 2a July JL 978 i 
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After more than seventy years In office furniture 
we reckon our swivel chair is something special: 


- folds away yet Is robust and functional in design 

- takes up only one sixth of usual storage space 

- on international standard five-foot pedestal 

- complete with AMA-Uft pneumatic height adjustment 

- enormous range in covers and paint finishes 

- up-to-the-minute design 


j| Want to know more? Write and ask! And that means 
would-be agents too. We are: 
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Albert Menger AG 

Swivel chair manufacturers 


D-8646 Stoffelsmuhle/Kronach 
Federal Republic of Germany 


KEY COP 

A new kid-proof security device for household keys 


i i 


Every day all oyqr the world, millions of keys ere mislaid, fait out of doors or 
are pulfod out and hidden by toddlers. Keys are lost. : ; i ■ j 

KEY COP puts an and to all this. No more costs, problems and worries that 
kids might get hurt with keys. 
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KEY COP: 

., ■ 1 ■ i . * , 

• Keeps away keys of all kinds from children's 
hands 

l 1 ' 1 

• Vay* tt&m tautaa outwhwi doofs sts 
slammed 

e Wards off possible injuries to small kids 

• Saves tho expenses of cutting new k'eys 

• Costs only a few cents 

Get a sample and order TODAY. 

Write today or order samples 

fortesting: lOdozens.- 

Price per dozen: 4 to a pack — S 10 

8 to a pack = S 17 


35 Frledrichstraese 

D-5040 Bruehl ■ Germany 
Tel.: 02232 / 48321 



Handels- und Produktionsgesellechaft 
fur Efektrozubehdr mbH 

Jacobsfrasse 25-27 

D-5828 Ennepetaf-14 / Westf. 

Phone (0 23 33) 6 30 81 / 82 • Telex 0823 339 

Weai Germany 




jHaushaltger^te 
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KRAUSE HaushaltsgerBte KG 
D-6320 Alsfeld-Altenburg • Industrlegebiet 
P. 0. Box 520 • Phone (0 66 31) 50 55 • Telex 049 460 • W. Germany 

• ■ , . ' . • ' ‘ i ■ .111«. ■ J. • , ( *. 

Krause household goods ■ i, ■ . i i 
Ladders • Ironing Boards * Stools ■ Washing Stands ■ Clothes Akers 
Washing Baskets ■ Multi Purpose Rollers 1 1 ■ 
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Bernhard Ftirster 


ii * ) 


D-7530 Pforzheim • Westliche 151 
P.O. Box 660 - Tel, (07231) 4 07 62 
Telex 783 745 ring 
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Men’s and women’s 
automatic and Quartz watches 


Full Information upon request! 
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Electricians 1 sundries (full range) 
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Tested high-grade goods at Interesting pjripds .i 
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All articles 

, 

for the 

haberdashery market! 

Agents wanted! Ask for full information! 
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REHO 

REHO 

Schmalweberel und 

1 ' KurzwarerifabriKatien GmbH.. 

D-5541 Blelalf 

West Germany 

Telex: 04729524 reho 

1 ' 
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CINEMA 


■ 

Handke turns fine novel 

■ 

into a singular film 


J r iliris based on works of literatim: 

usually end up either doing violence 
Jo the original or to the medium of 
film, reducing language to pictures and 

action scenes or giving loo much 
prominence to language and trespassing 
against the basic laws of film. 

■ .--I" . " 

Peter Hfliufkc's film Die finks fifftfifige 
F'ntu (7he Left-Handed Woman), jhc 
official German entry at tlte Cannes 
film fcslivdl, is unusual in that it falls 
into neither of these traps. Handke ,is a 
writer fascinated by films and a great 
odmirer of Western director Jolii] Ford. 
He directed the film of his novel, some¬ 
thing unusual enough in itself 

Hondke, an Austrian who lives near 
Paris, has achieved what no film buff 
would credit n writer with the ability to 
do. He lias not simply transformed into 
images Ills story of JO-year-old Ma¬ 
rianne, who apparently without motive 
tells her husband, Bruno, a businessman, 

lo leave her so that she can Jive nJone 
with their child. 

Instead, as one would not haw expected 
from an author so in love with language 
he has seriously and with u certain 
amount of success tried to transfer the 
aesthetic and philosophical principles of 
Ids writing as directly and naturally as 
possible on to film. The result is that 
Die iinJcshJmfjge Frau is almost a new 

itself 

wwwm* Wj motor und 

medium of the reflectiiig imagination. 

H is hardly surprising that many film 
nsulcrs simply do not want to acknow¬ 
ledge the special quality of this film and 
regard u &s another impertinent attempt 
hy a literary dilettante to move into the 
medium of film. The almost monoto- 

Wdh TtT' ^ gentle precision 
with which Handke weighs the world 

and finds it wanting, requires an active 
filnigoer who plays along, seeks and ner- 
sc^-res. and not a mere consumer look¬ 
ing for remarkable cinematic effects. 

Marianne's husband Bruno (played by 
Bruno Gan*) is living with a Lchl 
ulied Franciska (Angela Winkler). He 

and hJ ; n?nne r" his office in 
jnd there is confusion, embarrassment 

and strangeness between them, along 

Mh sonic trace or former intimacy. 8 

The two, who have been living apart 
for spine time, try to work out Mch 
other s thoughts and how they are coping 
with the new situation. Their child Ste- 
fan (Markus MOhleisen) helps his 

fi'toort* lJ " S Ultkwjrd situation by 
h-rung them to give him their attention 

. 7 ,l . ,s sa ' ne « full of a stifling sense of 
awkwardness which culminates in the 
sentence: “They were hopelessly silent." 

. The book describes this and other 

SSL 0 an a “ e ! ,Qtion *M* * 

I range form of inwardness between 
husband and wife arises with the simpli¬ 
fy of a fairytale. It avoids the usual 
psychological approach but too frequent- 

IvliJtic ^ 5 m! ° !hC conventional "nil sint- 

i he film by no means stifcks rdi- : 
giously to the text, making visible alie¬ 
nation. awkward lendcrness, fear, silence, 

.uni confusion and Marianne’s search for 

subtly^ U 1,01,5 80 direc,, y a, * J 

This means the inner situation of (he 


left-handed woman, who is still unsure 
of herself, Is not merely captured'in 
special "silent scenes," but in many ap¬ 
parently pointless and unmotivated ca¬ 
mera scenes following her everyday life 
- for example in the leilmotiv of her 
■repeated stops .pud pauses accompanied 
by the sound of a train rushing past. Or 
in the sequence which opens and'ends 
tiro film: blades oT green grass bio whig 
in -the 1 ' spring wind which suddenly 
vanish behind the grey wall of a posing 
train photographed from closd up - an 
image of familiar delight is suddenly 
covered by noisy, and aggressive techno¬ 
logy symbolising the strange and repul¬ 
sive. • .! I' 

Striking-scenes such as this occur fre¬ 
quently. Nearness and distance; the idyi- 
Ijc and the strnqge, coiiimiinicalion and 
‘ hopeless silence" give way to pup anot¬ 
her and. interpenetrate one q not Jut so 
often that it is hardly'possible to distin¬ 
guish them, n ' 

■ Then there is 'llie tfiagnificent seine 
in which wc see two adults, Marianne 
and Franziska, talking 'while tw 6 chil¬ 
dren fight in playful but deadly earnest. 

At the end the sccmingfy relaxed con¬ 
versation between the women turns out 
to be a secret duel when Marianne asks 
Franziska straight out what it is like 
living with Bruno. 

The mysterious and uncanny is always 

^apparently familiar and 
ev^yday. Everything, Is so beautiful:' the 
spaemus old house (wlivrc Handke him- 
self lives), the high French windows 
through which we see surprising subur¬ 
ban and country landscapes. 

Yet it is all wrong, it all seems like 
he uncanny quiet before the storm, like 
the last deep Intake of breath before 

the end of the world. The most harm¬ 
less everyday objects - a door, a stair¬ 
case, a bottle, a stgreet sign, a garden 

gate - seem to be out of space and 
tune. 

The extremely . unorthodox and 
somewhat confused story of emancipa¬ 
tion is only the occasion and not the 
content of the film. What counts is the 
observation of reality in all its nuances. 
The camera,team led by Wim Wenders’ 
cameraman Robbie MUIlcr is on a peN 
petual voyage of discovery. 

»» Ja A. 
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Ulm flies 
• again 


Marianne’s boundless and aimless lo- ^ , (Ph ^ 

ncliness, shoWn 1 in her journeys and I hp TqI lot* r\f , 

woks, becomes fc wiiidow'oil-tilings-Thfc 1 V* 

film'continlially looks through this 1 me- T T|■flipc r 

lancholy, silent : nnd serene, woman at a ■ V AA1X 7“ t3 . 

world which.oppresses and refreshes her ” • ■■. 1 ! 3-PSJlfl '■ 

Everything in this woHd Is of equal ' 1 ' ■■ O ' 

wilid.ty arid importance: children’s feet T? dgar Reitz, whose best -known film 

moving qmck|y across the floor, a the^ t-J is Stunde Null (Zero Hour), is nos 

atneaf moonlit night, an ugly super- directing a film called Der Schneidtt 

market a geture of tirednes B the 'one- von Ulm (The Tailor of Ulm), the ston 

armed bandit jn the cafe, the' furrowed of Albrecht Ludwig Berblinger who die! 

5“ °: nnd n e " dly , r "" ,cr u (BcrnKard in 1811 when hi » glider crashed into It! 

! ! c * hrilihnf , trans , l3tcs ~ r lhe * are ' al1 .. Todfl y we know that the reason Berth 

°.” e ,. b Q li . a,u ; tj i 3na, < powerful and fas- linger crashed was that he was not f* 

unaling Being before Nothingness. miliar with the thermal currents abw 

Peter Handke again proves' himself to lllc river - 
'V r'gorous morai/sl of perception, an . The preparations for this DMJ/n pro 
artist who wants to capture every i Lt ‘ f 00 ^ two years as the produce! 

moment, every stone, every cloud, every . ; wanted fp capture all the historical an 
suicide, every sensation. tech hi cal details as precisely as possibli 

’ Certainly those who do not have' the i ? as realisticaII y portraying lli 
patience are bound to find this film t, cl,3 ™ ctere - 
boring. And many a scene in which-th* : .j'l® PMuced by Peter Gene 
.trivial is dwelt on (and even adorned ' m6 - V 611 . 11 von Tbrs ten berg, is being sh( 
with Bach’s first cello suite) -provides mam -M In Czecll °slovakia where thei 

plenty of ammunition'fbr suclt a iudo ' ? re vtJ,ages Qn6 stretches of countrysid 
ment. But those who appreciate J the ^scarred by modern technology. Instea 

Handke who, beyond all distortions and ? In Ulm and Vienna, where Berblingi 

ideologies, tries to capture existence in * lie ^ iy * ng apparatus attached (o 

the present, must like this film of his W , h i ch , his friend Jakob De ? e 

too. * . j ,a d mventod, the early scenes were sIh 

The promise .which Handke’s book 111 *£■*“* Cesky Knimlov and Eger. 

Die linkshlndige Frau made but could i,, 6 Sce L nes in * llicl > the ™ lo V 

only partially keep is fully k eD t u ti.u • m ~ a hundred years before the (it 

film. w mhL schXr niglib, by Otto lillehlh 

(KClner SlBdt*An 2 eiger, 14 July 1978) ^ leS Self-desighed glider Wl 

* Un * a1 m tIiai tlidt 
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beginning of the 19th century; mada f,i 9 hti in a primitive glider at the ■ 1 

(Photo: Frau kg Hunch) 


E dgar Reitz, whose best -known film 
is. Stunde Null (Zero Hour), is nos 
directing a film called Der Schneidtt 
von Ulm' (The.Tailor of Ulm): thestoij 
of Albrecht Ludwig Berblinger who died 

in 1811 when his glider crashed into the 
river Danube. ■ 

Today we know that the reason Bcrb- 
huger crashed was that he was not f* 

miliar with the thermal currents abw 
the river. 

The preparations for this DMJ/n pro 
jeet took two years as the producer! 
; wan ted to capture all the historical and 
tech hi cal details as precisely as possible, 
as.^yell as realistically portraying die 
maiii characters. 

. The film, produced by Peter Genee 
arid Veitli von Ftlrstenberg. is being shot 
mainly in Czechoslovakia where there 
are villages and stretches of countryside 
unscarred by modern technology. Instead 
of in Ulm and Vienna, where Berblinger 
tested the flying apparatus attached (o a 
balloon which his friend Jakob Degen 
had inventod, the early scenes were shot 
in Prague, Cesky Knimlov and Eger. 

The scenes in which the tailor of 
Ulm — a hundred years before the first 
proper glider flights by Otto TillenlN 
7 ^ les Mi self-designed glider wre 
shot in the . Swabian Alps. The-.jWs 
was built by ...an Augsburg firm to ^ 
original plans., : We speqt. :two .di ) 1 
observing these .complicated and- 
mg scenes being shot. 

, In the wooded’ and hilly landscape 
With its rich green meadows near flf; 
genfeld a giant-cableway has been built- 
There. are four gondolas, on one of 
which Tilo Prllckner, who ploy 5 ^ 
Tailor, : hangs. ( In- front of him'is wme 
ratnan Dietrich Lolimann, lus leir 
trained on Prllckner. .In the other t* 
gondolas are two men from the technic 
cal team who control the tailor’s and iM 
cameraman’s movements. The effect oil 
die screen will be 11 that of PrOcknef 
flying directly at the audience. 

The ’ aerial. shofs^arb iniostly 
from helicopters, Jlie picture is boun 
to shake sometimes but the camera 
through the same motions as the fif 
,show? him without interruption * 

■ with‘the cbmplete background. The 
1 areialso.impressive close-ups. 

Alii this!Is:rehearsed for hours until 
last the lortg-.wqft fpr-a> pal^r )s rewards 
- Continued on page 11- ’ ,,r 


EXHIBITION 


Weegee the Famous: life and 

death in the viewfinder 

1 ‘ 1 ■ ‘ • 1 " ■ * .1 ) • 

■ A ZT™ A r: iCU ? ^ when - he * 0 * • to the scene of the crim 

*■ papernian ■■ Who .called himself ■»>■«.(« ini., u.-. _■, ... 



x\.paperman ■ who called himself 
Weegee the Famous ; and. made a great 
reputation, i for .his photographs of the 
violent side of New York - murders, 
accidents, fires. . , . . 

The Folkwang Museum i in Essen is 
holding nn exhibition of his work called 
Weegee (J899-196S) - Culprits and 
Victims. The Munich Sell inner/Mosel 
Verlag is . publisliliig ihe first mono¬ 
graph on Weegee conlraining reproduc¬ 
tions of the 85 photographs on show at 
the Essen exliibitioh and an excellent 
introduction by the American art critic 
John Coplan. ’ 

At night in Nl-w York, Weegee look 
his Speed Graphic camera and went out 
and filmed the sordid, and murderous 
life of the city. 

The radio next to his bed was per-r 
manently tuned to the police hand and 
lie slept in his suit so (hat he could gel 
to the scene of a crime quickly. Often 
lie was there before the police and film¬ 
ed what he saw in his way: flashlight, 
aperture 16, 1/200 second. His first pic¬ 
ture in Life magazine was of two mur¬ 
dered gangsters. His invoice read: “Two 
murders - 85 dollars." 

The man who lived from the deaths 
lie photographed made himself into a 
legend in Hie 1940s: he called himself 
Weegee Ihe Famous and was the most 
sensational photographer in the sensa¬ 
tional city of New York. 

. Arthur r~L-llig wub.L'viii ip. Zluurek. 
then part of Austria, now part of Poland, 
in 1899. His Jewish parents immigrated 
to New York and he grew up on the 
lower East Side. 

The exhibition’s title "Culprits and 
Victims", is ambivalent. Who is the cul¬ 
prit? The murderer? Or the photogra¬ 
pher, who makes the murderer into a 
victim? 

We see in Weegee the criminal, re¬ 
portage photographer in his purest and 
dirtiest from! n man whose First aid 



Continued from page 10 

Tilo Prllckner glides into the valley, from 
Ihe top of the mountain. His part not 
only requires ' acting but considerable 
physical ability and lie revels in..Ihjs. 
The day before, tied to tlie apparatus, he 
jumped from the roof of a hut and ac¬ 
tually flew for a fovy yards. . 

"The tiling Is pretty heavy - 24 
kilos. Blit when I am gliding downwards 
the ait presses against it and I hardly 
notice the weight. Only you have to be 
careful when you are landing,: because it 
presses you down," he says. 

Prllckner was determined to do the 
famous crash into the Danube himself, 
it took a lot of persuasion to make him 
iigrec to a professional stuntman doing 
the crash. 

Edgar Reitz and his assistant Petra 
Kiencr, who wrote the script with him, 
want to free Berblinger from liis tradi¬ 
tional image as a hopeless romantic and 
jVisionnry. Their researches have shown 
that lie was a serious, committed and 
progressive man — a man with whose 
efforts to extend'the bounds of liumau 
potential we can still identify today. The 
Tailor of: Ulm is a [by no meansuniini 
•portant part of our own-past. J: 

. Rejtz’s; fi|m $!i^uld. b^drt qur Screens 
I n January. 1979, j :. V=-. ratine. Hanck .: 


when- he got to the scene of the crime 

was to take his picture at all costs. < 

But what photographs, what faces! • 

The faces of children sleeping On fire 
escapes 1 because it is too hot in HiCir 
small flats; the faces of killers, with 
blood 'and despair all ovei^ Ihem; 
pictures from doss-houses and 'prisons, 
descriptions of the scene of the crime, 
the fingerprints of violence, photos that 
jump at you and attack you. 

! Wecgee’s biography is as spectacular 
ns his photography, a threepenny opera 
set- in New York. The city wrote the 
script and the fact that Weegee. himself 
became the hero in the spotlight of his 
own. flashlight was a matter of skilful di¬ 
recting. 

At the age of 14 ’ lie was already earn¬ 
ing liis living as n photographer. .At IS 
lie left home, slept in doss-houses on 
the Bowery, earned money taking pa¬ 
ssport photos and laler in the darkroom 
of a news agency. 

In 1935 he rented a room uppasile 
the main police station in Manhattan 
and began liis career as (he photographer 
of fire and crime, of the joy and misery 
of the townspeople. 

To he a success with Ihe yellow press, 
Weegee hail lo work faster and produce 
cruder effects than liis colleagues. They 
used lo say he got there before the 
murder was committed. Weegee shot 
explosive photos of the scene of the 
crime where we imagine we can still see 
thw shadow ul the criminal. 

For ten years he photographed a mur¬ 
der every night, "1 was choosy. I alway 
picked the best murders and 1 only 
snapped dead gangsters who li.nl a 
name" said Weegee, a cynic out of pas¬ 
sion and necessity. 

Weegee knew all the hoods of the 
depression years: Jack Legs Diamond. 
Mad Dog Cole, Lefty Gordon, and they 
knew him. With liis fat cigar and liis 
creased pin-striped suits he did not look 
very different from them. **» 

Alwuys ready with a joke, lie describ¬ 
ed. himself as “the official photographer 
to Murder Incorporated” the gangster 
syndicate that carried out killings to order, 

Weegee knew what he was talking 
about. “One sign that a murder had 






ocen commuted, by. 

Murder Incorporated 
was that the victim 
was found lying in 
a black limousine. If 
the murder; was: at 
night, it r was very 
difficult lo. photo¬ 
graph the victim in 
a black , limousine.. 

That’s ,why, ■ believe^ 
it or not,. ;l told , f 
Murder Incorporated 
not to use black .li¬ 
mousines for their 
murders in .future. I 
said: ‘Take > a light 
grey car, and make 
sure the upholstery, 
is tasteful’. Weegee 
used Ihe hoot of his 
Chevrolet as a dark¬ 
room and store for 
his disguises. In a 
doctors 1 white uni¬ 
form, Weegee got 
past guards into the 
hospital where the 
notorious gangster 
Dutch Schultz, rid¬ 
dled wilh bullets, 

had been taken by Face from Weegee's world: Norma, the singer at Sammy's in the 
friends. Bowery, 1945. 


R 
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Weegee said later: "Dutch never lived 
to see Hie issue in which his photo ap¬ 
peared. It’s a pity. I’m sme lie would've 
liked it.” 

Compared lo Weegee, liis German 
colleague Erich Salomon, nicknamed the 
King of Indiscretion, was as discreet as a 
lullkr. Salomon, the photographer in a 
dinner jacket, .showed people at un¬ 
guarded moments hut always strictly 
witiiin the hounds of good taste. 

Weegee had little taste and nol much 
ciliii,ilii>ii, hlit Vihal did Lisle olid eduiu- 
lion count for among the squalor and 
the corpses? He has been called the 
Brassai of New York. This is incorrect, 
even if many of his pub characters, such 
as Norma, the fat singer from Sammy's 
club on the Bowery, arc reminiscent of 
Brassai figures. 

Weegee and American photography as 
a whole is fare more realistic, direct, la¬ 
conic. Brussai's romantic chiaroscuro 
transforms the demi-monde into a Bo¬ 
hemia in which poverty seems pictures¬ 
que and vice poetic. In Weegee's pic¬ 
tures we can already see the shattered 
types of Diane Arhus. 

When Weegee most famous book 
Nuked City appeared in 1945 it was an 
immediate bestseller, filmed three years 




(Kttlnor Stadl-Anzeiger, 21July 1978) _ 1930's. 


Traffic accident,' one. of.Wodgad the' Farppus's most notorious 


"Dutch never lived later. Weegee moved to Hollywood, gal- 

iliich liis photo up- liered material for Nuked Hull) wood, a 

m sure lie would've had book by his own admission and 

worked fur cinema people as an expert 
egee, liis German on Ihe underworld. 

ion, nicknamed the lie summarised his experience of 
was as discreet as a criminals ami victims as: “They alwajs 

photographer in a Tall on their faces and they are almost 

ed people at tin- always wearing pearl grey hats” From 

nit always strictly which he drew the conclusion: "I imag- 

good taste. ine that if I could follow a mail in a 

taste and not much pearl graj hat aruiuul for long uiniigh. I 
ild Lr.lc .Hid cduia- •. ."il l !i«-«*l Inin .it ill". - m-.'iU-.M tiv V..i 
lg the squalor and being killed.” 

s been called the Even in the Hollywood dream factory 

;. This is incorrect. Weegee could omly realise part of liis 

mb characters, such deadly dreams - he plyed u few sniall- 
itger from Sammy's time murderers in various films, 
are reminiscent of Most of liis photos are like stills from 

1940s American gangsier films, lie had 
can photography as ' 1Q time to worry about aesthetics and 

realistic, direct, la- composition, his pictures had to be 

nuntic chiaroscuro crude so that they could be reproduced 

■mondc into a Bo- for the yellow paper P. M 

rly seems pictures- Only laler did Weegee give his photos 
In Weegee’s pie- an aura of art. Even during Hie depres- 

see the shattered sion bis photographs of misery sold well 

because they. helped the byuers forget 

lost famous book tlieir oun miser >' m tl,at of others, 

in 1945 it was an .Using infra-red film and flush. Wee- 

filmed three years B°t- under the skin of the Vander¬ 

bilts and into the darkest comers of 
Harlem. He discovered the. brightness of 
the faces of the poor and revealed the 
falseness of the glamour of the rjeh. Ta¬ 
boo was a word unknown in his vocabu¬ 
lary. Everything' that exists can be pho¬ 
tographed was his philosophy. 

His curiosity was boundless and mcr- 
■ •- uiless: (here was some tiling greedy and 
lust fill about it. 

He would Waii der roilnd Coney Island 
beach on wami siimmer nights nrtd steal 
. photos of couples making love — pliotof 
grapher as voyeur. Weegeia’s Work: is ly : 
* 1 ptoal of what Susari: San tag 1 calls tliq 
"ch ronicnlly voyeuristic rctot ion s hi p of 
photography to llic world." ’ 

As early as 1943, The New York Mu-J 
scum of Modern Art bought Weegee 1 
photographs. He worked for Vogue, but 
above all lie wofked for his own greater, 
glory. When he answered the telephone,! 
he said: ( “Hello, this is Weegee the! 
Famous." j 

, ’ : Weegee died of a brain tumour in; 
< <19G8n leaving behind him photograph^ 
which show “how..fife kind of knocks 5 
pictures from the people duE" • " : Peter Sager j 

(Photos: Katalog).(KOlner S.lBdt Aiueiger, 2Z July. 1978) 
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New therapy 
hope for 
stutterers 

S peech therapists and psychologists at 
the phoniatrfc and logopaedic centre 
of the Rehabilitation Foundation in 
surburban Heidelberg arc testing a new 
form of group therapy which holds hope 
for adult stutterers. 

The precise reasons iv/iy people stutt¬ 
er are unknown. There is a theory that 
stuttering is caused in childhood, some¬ 
times by a shock but usually hy psychic 
tensions in a world where too much is 
expected af children. 

Ambitious parents or dominating 
elder brothers or sisters often create n 
climate of fear which can Jead to stutter¬ 
ing. If children continue to stutter until 
they are over six, there is a danger flint 
it is a manifest,ition of a serious linguis¬ 
tic impediment, which needs treat merit 
hy a logopaedist. ' 

Frequently after successes in therapy 
children relapse into stuttering,'which 
discourages them ami makes them 
regard their problem as an uct of fate. 

Relaxation exercises in groups of 
about six play an important part in the 
new Heidelberg therapy. According to 
Professor Guiulcnriahh, director of the 
phniiialrie and logopaedic centre, the 
advantage of these exercises in relaxation 
is that they use the patients own re¬ 
sources rather thap create dependence 
ort tt therapist, as is' thfe rase with the 

iu>tis training, widespread today. 

The relaxation exercises cannot 
achieve sensational results and overcome 
stuttering in a matter of weeks, however. 
The training requires a high degree of 
patience from group members and ther¬ 
apists and the perseverance to exercise 
regularly at home. 

The exercises lake place during dis¬ 
cussion periods on the problems of stut¬ 
tering and problems of general interest. 
First the patients are treated separately, 
with emphasis on correct breathing. 
They are also trained to recognise the 
symptoms of stuttering and taught to 
realise when they are speaking normally 
and when they are stuttering and lo be¬ 
come thoroughly familiar with the diff¬ 
erence. In this phase individual pro¬ 
grammes are worked out. 

Then follow diagnostic talks, in which 
the patient's fears are discussed, fears 
which originate in childhood and re 


modified in adulthood depending on tW 
adult's circumstances. Stutterers often 
find it difficult to speak in company, to 
express their wishes and desires and to 
reject unreasonable demands. This fear 
leads to incorrect breathing which 
causes stuttering, even though the pa¬ 
tient’s vocal organs are undamaged. 

In Heidelberg therapy, a questionnaire 
finds out how the patient rends in cer¬ 
tain situations on a scale ranging from 
“without fear” to “panic”. The question¬ 
naire enables the therapist to • build a 
profile of (he patient, important for 
treatment. 

Role-playing is the most important 
aspect of seif-confidence training. Here 
a videotape is used, which means that 
each group member can play I he tape 
back and sec part; The role-playing 
begins with easy situations such as 
asking for information al a railway ticket 
office and gets more difficult, ending 
with being interviewed for a job. Each 
patient is given homework graded accor¬ 
ding to the seriousness of the impedi¬ 
ment. Exercises include, for example, 
going to a restaurant, ohling a meal and 
paying lire bill. 

Psychologist Gabriele Futterkncclit of 
the centre says stutterers often cannot 
judge whether or not they are stuttering. 
Their fear is iso great that they do not 
notice the symptoms . 1 Man jfcannot look 
at themselves in the mirror when they 
arc talking. So 1 far, on exclusively psy¬ 
chological nor art exclusively logopaedic 
treat merit seems to he the ideal solution 
for stutterers. We will have‘to wait for 
the long-term results of the new ther¬ 
apy. The initial progress is encouraging, 
but it should not Ire foigotten that the 
group forms a kind of protective zone 
and cannot simulate the ruder climate of 
social reality to which stutterers are tfX- 

pOTeri.' • (Dei TdfWMplepBt* 13 JulV'toVai 


A commission set up to look into 
harmful substances in foodstuffs 
says breast-fed babies take in a number 
of substances po'tentally dangerous to 
health. 

The commission, financed by ihe 
German Research Association, nonethe¬ 
less recommends that mothers should 
breast-feed their children. The clinical 
evidence was not such that they would 
advise mothers against it. ■ 

The report says when cverlhing is 
taken into account the benefits of 
breast-feeding outweighed the potential 
health risk from harmful substances in 
the mother’s milk. 

According to the commission's anal¬ 
ysis, the concentration of harmful sub¬ 
stances in mother’s milk - measured 
against the limits set for DDT and other 
pesticides or for foodstuffs of animal 
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Study on twins shows life 
expectancy ‘programmed’ 


L ife expcctamy is hereditary, accord¬ 
ing to research tin twins by Klaus 
Bayreulher of Hohenheim University. 

The observation of.687imaIc and' 907 
female twins showed-that in the case of 
identical male twins the average inter¬ 
val between their deaths was 48 months. 
The figure for indentical female twins 
was 24 months. For non-identical male 
twins the interval was 107 months and 
for non-identical female, twins. 88 ,? 
months. 

Th/s ami other research which shows 
a clear connection between 'the average 
lifespan of parents and thdir children Is 
published by the German Research As¬ 
sociation, which has been sponsoring a 
programme on the biology of ageing 
since 1975. 

Ageing and death are in a certain 
sense hereditarily programmed which 
means' the dream of' science providing 
eternal life must remain just that. Thetf 
could be great steps when tlte proems of 
ageing' (the mechanisms of the body 
cells'aiid the processes within them) of 
which we know very little today is better 
understood. 

. . V I 

Scientists at the moment reiy on the 
programme theory or the .error theory. 
The first says that all the phases in ; .the 
life of an organism arc programmes. 
Urey are under .Hie control, of groups of 
hereditary factors which, can be partially 
or completely switched off iri age.' 

The. second theory does not assume 
that ageing and death are programmed 
in this way.. H says it is a natural process 
that cells malfunction -in> the- course of 


Breast-feeling 

‘potentially 

i t • 

dangerous’ 

origin 1 — is above the maximum permi¬ 
ssible limit. i 

The limits for “maximum tolerable 
amounts ’ of 1 chlorinated hydrocarbon 
substances laid down by the Food and 
Agricultural Organisation and the World 
Health Organisation had also been pass¬ 
ed. i 

The commission points to a number 
of reasons - nutritional physiological, hy¬ 
gienic and imnumo-biological which fa¬ 
vour breast-feeding. Mother’s milk has a 
high level of so-called immune globu- 


, our lives arid finally break down altoget- 
her. More exact experiments 1 on these hy 
potheses, which are not in every esse 
mutually contradictory, only •. becatbe 
possible when animal and human cell 
tissue could be kept alive-separately in 
the form of cultures and the ageim 
process observed. 

These experiments showed that 
growth ; and regeneration processes 
through cell division always reached i 
programmed end. Human lung lisafe 
cells, for example, always * die after j 
1 ■ 1 Continued on page 13 : : ^ 

Two holidays 
yearly plea 

I t’s official: you need a holiday every 
six months of you consider yourself 
exposed to the stress of this high-per¬ 
formance society. 

1 The German Medical Associatibn sajs 
the need to relax and switch off altoget¬ 
her, twice a year is important for physic¬ 
al and mental health. 

Doctors recommended t hat a second 
annual holiday should he given more 
prominence in the discussion on work¬ 
ing hours than the demand for a Ji 
hour week. 

Five hours less work a week would 
not lead to ait improvement in lieallb 
kit could even increase stress. The 
worker Could be required to do the same 
amount of work in 35 hours as he bf 
dune in.40. diiy 

5 i (Frankfurter Neue Itoss*. 19 July J 9 


lines which give breast-fed babies higher 
resistance to infection. The nutritional 
content of mothers’ milk was “still su¬ 
perior” to that of industrially produced 

substances.. 

The scientists also' stressed that 
breastfeeding was importont for the rel¬ 
ationship between mother and child- 
Further research is necessary so that a 
better basis for toxologlcal analysis pi 
be found and the question of possible 
dangers to health satisfactorily answered. 

The report mentions, a poll in 1974 in 
which over 40 per cent of mothers said 
they had ntit breast-fed their 'babies, 25 
per cent said they did so. until IN 
fourth week and less than fen. per real 
said they did so until the'eighth 
Less' thart three - per cent breqst-fed tl> w 
babies for longer than eight weeks, 

(Frankfuc tep Rundschau, II If* 
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The trend In favour of 

VEKA plastic windows is world- , 

wide. There are already three hundred 
licensees who apply the VEKA system 1 
most successfully, Use our know-how for 
the benefit of your business. Just vyrite, 
whether y QU are Interested In 'either- - 
window manufacture, profile extrusion 
or sale of the system: 

^We shall give-you detailed'-information. \ 


Your partite 
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Rising youth crime rate 
is ‘social catastrophe’ 


V 11 • 


(/■* How mony 

** times have ■ 

X. iplJL youi. not 
LP do thxLt/ 


C rime figures from North Rhlne- 
Westphalia, West Germany's most 
heavily populated Land, show that crime 
among young people Is increasing - at an 
alarming rate, and the trend is observ¬ 
able throughout the country. 

Experts speak of an “explosive in¬ 
crease’' in juvenile delinquency, the 
mayor of Ulm has predicted a “social 
catastrophe” and a .senior Hamburg 
police officer has darkly prophesied that 
“we will all still be surprised by the 
extent of the criminality and by its 
causes." 

Just under 40 per cent of all crimes 
in North Rhine-Weslphalia are commit¬ 
ted hy .adolescents and children. From 
1975 to 1976 there was a 4.3 per' cent. 
increase in adult criminality, whereas the 
increase' in crimes by the young was 
three times as high. 

Sixty, per cent of stolen ears arc taken 
hy young people and the- figures for bi¬ 
cycles and mopeds are 75 and 90 per 
cent. One in two shoplifters is a child, a 
fact which r Cologne Chief Constable 
Hesse finds “particularly worrying” 
Shoplifting, in. his view, “is the first step 
along a road in which the child or ado¬ 
lescent discovers his criminal energies.” 
Experts describe shoplifting as “the 
primary school of crime.” 

Here are some examples of crimes 
committed by young offenders in North 
Rhinc-Westphalia. Richard, 14 and Fritz, 
13, from Dortmund, went out emptying 
\\\Ys while shopowners were out (or 
lunch. They also paid regular visits to 
department stores, offices and work¬ 
shops, taking anything they could lay 
their hands on. In four years the two 
committed 230 offences and made so 
much money that they once took a taxi 
to Hamburg to blow their ill-gotten 
gains on the.Rccperbahn. 

Five children from Cologne aged be¬ 
tween II and 16 always worked the 
same way. They waited In quiet streets in 
Chorweilcr and See berg for elderly 
women coming out of shops or banks, 
raced up to them on their bicycles and 
snatched their handbags. This variation 
of the motorcycle theft' practised in Italy 
proved very lucrative for the children, 
who gambled 1 their takings-of DM2,300 
in clubs in the middle of Cologne. 1 

Robert, 11, and his sister Christina, 
13, also had a system. They went around 
to flats collecting money for what they 
described as good purposes. They' had 
lists of donors and an official-looking 
stamp they had made themselves. As 
soon as they found an old woman on 
her own, the girl attacked her and gagg¬ 
ed her with, a handkerchief while her 
brother gathered up anything that look¬ 
ed valuable. 

The number of young people guilty 
of serious crime is also increasing. The 
North Rhine-Westphalia , CID has 
noticed a “particular trend towards vio¬ 
lence” among young people, whp arc in¬ 
creasingly committing offences such as 
rape, disturbing the peace, grievous bodi¬ 
ly harnt and robbery with violence. 

The criminal curve is the result pf a 
development going back to the 19120s, 
when the group between 20 and 25 had 
the highest 1 criminality rate. r lh the 
1960s the most criminal group' were the 
Hi lo 21-year , oldsi Their* ‘'position -has 
now beeh: taken by 16 to 18-year-olds. 
'An-analysis .hy the North Rhine-West- 


plialia Ministry of the Interior says that If 
this development continues, in the fore¬ 
seeable future the most criminal age 
group will be the 14-ycur-olds, who have 
only just reached the legal age of discre¬ 
tion. 

This would not be surprising. There is 
evidL'nce that the very young arc often 
long-fingered and only too willing to 
steal. In 1976 in North Rhine-Westpha¬ 
lia there were 13 children who had each 
committed a total of 150 offences. Wer¬ 
ner Haimchcr, head of the North 
Rhine-Westphalian CID, says there is a 
“tendency towards increased criminal 
energy in the 9 to 14 age group.” This 
trend is also ohscrvhle in the police sta¬ 
tions. 

. Franz lioch$c|icrff, head of the Co¬ 
logne CID, says: “Children who used to 
steal mopeds now break into villas.” 

There is an ll-yeur-old boy in Co¬ 
logne who committed 130 burglaries 
with the help of his brother. In Dllsscl- 
dorf there is a 13-year-old whom the 
police already consider an, “old lag.” 
Sometimes (hey can hardly believe (heir 
eyes — for instance when the blackmai¬ 
ler of a factory owner turned out to be 
12 or when three children aged six, 
eight, and nine demolished a kindergar¬ 
ten in Cologne, doing DM60,000 worth 
of damage. 

The younger they are, the trickier they 
can lie. In a Munich department store an 
eight- and a nine y>.’ar-i»ld wanted t<i 
cause a 'diversion hy setting fire to a 
newspaper stand so that they could steal 
a shelf of matchbox toys in the con¬ 
fusion. 

In a Rhineland city a technical high 
school pupils pul on a white jacket to 
look like a transport worker, stole several 
leather jackets from a department store 
and hid them in a luggage compartment 
at the main station. In another store u 
15-year-old stole about DM1,000 worth 
of LPs by slipping them into a specially 
made inside pocket in his poncho. He 
was only caught when someone noticed 
him struggling under the weight. 

The public regards this crime as. an 
incomprehensible, frightening pheno¬ 
menon which it cannot or perhaps will 
not understand. If it tried to do so it 
would inevitably realise that it is the 
symptoriV of si general social problem 
and is not specific to yoimjg people. 
When a 12 -year-old explains his thefts 
in these terms'. “There wasn't much 

Continued from page 12 
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about 50 divisions, as , numberous 
independent experienitns have shown. . 

'The limited lifespan" Bayreulher 
writes, “is a genetic quality of these cells 
and a manifestation of ageing on the 
cellular level." In other words, thcfc 
seems to be a point al which the,inner 
clock of a living being slops ticking. 

Of course these clocks can, .us many 
research projects have shown, bo rewound 
or made . 5top soonpr : Certain, che¬ 
micals can prolong their ticking, physic¬ 
al and chemical; niutagencs or the influ¬ 
ence of virus infections can bring them 
fo a premature stop. , 

• ■ (• *i • • 

, Buyreuther says leading Scientists now 
believe that the mechanisms of. ageing 
in cells, organs i and organisms will rbe 
explained within Ihe noxtiJO'iycars! “It 



doing in our town. We all did it. After 
school wo went stealing. We called it 
self-service,", then Ibis not only tells us 
a lot about the child hut also about his 
parents, hiseducation and- his social 
background. 

The way many of these young offend¬ 
ers talk about their nets as if they were 
quite normal means we have to seek new 
explanations for crime among young 
people today. The common belief that 
young offenders usually come from un¬ 
derprivileged social backgrounds (living, 
for example, In a shelter for the home¬ 
less while the father is an unemployed 
drunkard, the mol her occasionally works 
as a prostitute and the child goes to a 
school for the educationally sub-normal) 
is not longer tenable, according to the 
(’ll). 

“Crime aineng ymmu people oo.-hts 
in all buci.il LlajbLi, including vluldrcn 
from good or so-called good homes,” 
police say. 

The classical motives such as stealing 
from necessity no longer apply. Where 
the police find a dozen stolen lipsticks 
in a girl's room, or a moped which a 
boy stole for a joyride and then left in a 
corner to rust, then it is clear that ne¬ 
cessity is not the motive, something else 
must have been decisive — but what? 

HochsthcriT says many young people 
regard crime s a form of sport and Mu¬ 
nich police psychologist Georg Siehcr 
says young people commit crimes lo 
prove something to tliemselves and their 
pers. 

Psychologists, criminologists, police¬ 
men and educationists have no answer 
to the problem. They do their best to 
deduce causes from symptoms and, 
depending oil their point of view and 
their discipline, to come up with an ex¬ 
planation. 

A high-ranking Munich educational 

could then. be possible to.- prolong 
human life by pharmacological means.” 

Research must concentrate on two 
main ends, ft must aim at eliminating 
early manifestations: of ageing and earlier 
deaths and try to slow down the ageing 
process in general,_ •• 

There have already been successful 
experiments In which the lives of anim¬ 
als have been prolonged by up to 40 per 
cent — and . no . just a prolongation of 
old age but of active life. ’ 

'These forrits of treatment would pro¬ 
bably lead to similar results with human 
beings,” says Bayrcuther. This ijustlfiftblti 
optimism must however be seen in con¬ 
text will) the increase In “diseases o£ Ci¬ 
vilisation” and the luck of health con¬ 
sciousness of riiost people. : 11 iv 

i 1 Htins Olfsi'tl 

(SOddoulsche Zeltung, 30'JUly 197*) 
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official talks of luck of warmth and se¬ 
curity at home and no real, tasks ami 
aims in life for young people. A Dilssel- 
dorf LID man says lack of respect for 
property is at the root of (lie problem; a 
high-ranking Hamburg policewoman be¬ 
lieves that young people resort to crime 
because “adults leave them alone willi 
their problems.” 

The fact I hat, as an educational psy¬ 
chologist put it, many young people do 
not realise from whom they are stealing 
when, for example, they steal from n 
department store, certainly plays a pari. 

If they steal a classmate's purse, they 
know their victim. In a department store 
they do not. Asked who suffers hy their 
theft, they usually do not know. Lack of 
a motive is one of the main characteris¬ 
tics or criminality among young people. 

\n an it ‘.mv tho f ,"itb PUuv-- 

Westphalia Ministry of the Irfleior con¬ 
cludes: “Many interrogation officers 
simply cannot understand that there is 
no “rational motive" behind the offence, 
even though this is mostly the only true 
and correct statement Ihe young offend¬ 
er cun make.” 

What turns children under 14 into 
thieves, robbers, burglars? Is Mainz cri¬ 
minologist Arm and Mergen right in his 
theory that “it is not the children who 
have changed but Hie environment in 
which they are forced to live”? 

Mergen believes this environment 
does not give children the chance to get 
rid of their high spirits and satisfy (heir 
need for adventure: “Once they went 
off into Ihe woods and played cops and 
robbers - now they go into Hie super¬ 
markets and steal chocolate." Theft as a 
kind of substitute for adventure? Burg¬ 
lary out of boredom? 

Children see themselves in opposition 
to the police and authority and realise 
that they “live in a society where profit, 
a high standard of living and ready avai¬ 
lability of ; expensive goods are tremeift 
dously important.” \ ■ 

■ IF the diagnosis of child criminality, 
this disease of affluence, is difficult en¬ 
ough, the question tif a therapy is even 
more so. The police cannot cope with it, 
especially with children under 14 who 
tell, interrogation officers:: “You know 
you can't send me to prison any way, So 
what's the point?” 

Places in borstals, even if there were 
enough, oft hem, are net the - solut ion . 1 As 
a DOsscldorf policewoman put It, many 
of these borstals are‘bnd influences oii 
children. 

i All that remains is<the desperate hope 
Hochscherff Expresses : 1 It] hope the hoy 
will be 14 soon, then we can- take him 
lo the criminal court." Stefan Klein 1 

,<i '. (hod(leuruche peitljftg; 20 Jiily 1998) 
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■ LEARNING 

Historians reconstructing 
life of three villages 


H istorians the Max Ptupck Insti¬ 
tute in GOttingcn are using source 
material from three German villages to 
reconstruct everyday life in the cottage 
industry eta that marked the transition 
from feudalism to industrial capitalism. 

Peter Kriedtc, Hans Mcdick mid 
Jilrgen Schlumbohm are poring over 
historical records to see how ordinary 
folk lived. 

David Suhcan, an American historian 
as the staff of the Gottingen institute, is 
working on a fanning village for cen¬ 
turies untouched by cottage industry. 

His village cohlinued' to live a purely 
iigricultural life, the villagers farmers .ami 
farmworkers and their lives governed by 
the seasonal routine of agriculture. ' 

i I 

Hut in much of Europe from, (lie 
I fit lie to Wih centuries people in ninny 
areas were entirely or mainly depend¬ 
ent on domestic nui$s production of 
goods for regional and international 
markets. 

This, for instance, is what a contem¬ 
porary liiicl to say about the hill country 
of Lower Hesse between the river Weira 
and the cathedral town of Fulda in 
1787: ' . 

"Here, where the soil is poor and the 
land is mountainous, we have no option 
but to offset, the poverty of the land by 
dint .of hard work, and nearly every far¬ 
mers cottage must also serve as a linen 
factory”. 

. Aw ttift Middle 1 vkgjeik' NtonV. wa* evimVy 
divided between town and country. 
Agricultural produce ' came from the 
country in return for town-inanufaelured 
goods. 


Westphalia played its part in (lie trans¬ 
atlantic system of world trade. 

The link between producers and con¬ 
sumers was provided by tradesmen. But 
the relationship between producer mid 
wholesaler was one-sided. 

The merchant had more cash at his 
disposal and ,was more conversant with 
far-off markets than the producer,/so lie 
usually had the upper, hand. 

Producers were frequently wholly 
dependent oh the middlemen, with tra¬ 
desmen supplying the- loom and the 
yarn and workmen merely providing the 
labour. i ii5 ... . 

, The next step , was the centralisation 
of cottage ■ industry,i iwith key .processes 
being undertaken at ohe factory'only - 
a. factory over which (he merchant had 
direct control. 

But not all proto-industrial ureas made 
(he transition to industrialisation. In 
regions that failed to do s 6 ,'cottage in¬ 
dustry went into a decline as a result of 
competition from more advanced areas; 

Pauperisation, famine and mass, em¬ 
igration ensued,'and the. failure of cer¬ 
tain areas to make the transition demon¬ 
strates die ambivalent nature of the pro¬ 
to-industrial phase. , 

■ It may have .been a crucial feature* in 
the development of capitalism bul it was 
also u feature of the late feudal era in 
Europe: the twilight of feudal peasant 
wttety, vi Vmttman .V/WVwVm. Abet -term¬ 
ed it. 

So the (HXiingen project is based'on 
the assumption that industrial capitalism 



V- V '' 


Stepping out safely 

ADAC, a Munich-based motoring organisation, is . helping German, children get 
to and from school In safety by supplying local authorities wjth self-adhesive non-slip 
pavement markings If the safety aids work', there are plans to replace them with 


permanent coloured paving stones. 

1 ' i '■ . 1 .: ; 

did: not accomplish a 'sudden take-off. 
The beginning of -the • new included tin! 
crisis-racked end of the old as an integr¬ 
al feature. . •. 

In order to reach generally valid con¬ 
clusions dbout everyday life in villages 
dominated by cottage industry, the G3- 
ttingen historians have selected different 
categories of village. 1 - 

They have taken villages in the up¬ 
lands of Swabia, in the rolling plains 
round Osnabrpck and Bielefeld in 
Westphalia ami in the Itili' country of 
northern Hesse. 

Their source material'is culled from 
church records, censuses,. business led¬ 
gers, reports compiled by clergymen and 
civil servants, court records and registers 


(Photo: Rudd) 

•’ ’ l , * * l * i ' i 

of deeds. Which indicate 1 how nVuch land 
was held by any 1 farther. ' * w ‘ 

Tht project aims to supply artswers to 
a number of questions. At what age did 
village folk usually marry? Did they go 
in for family planning? Did : the pa¬ 
triarchal order come apart in any way? 
How much did people earn? What were 
working conditions like? 

Project historians also go into what 
has become of their villages, interview¬ 
ing clergymen, teachers, workmen, far* 
mers and businessmen. 

Their views, memories and life stew 
are recorded on lape to see hdiv muA 
of Hie past has survived. 

Hoist Mcemiann 

(LUbecker Nuchrlchlon, 23 July I9W 


This division of labour initially lent 
impetus lo the development of trade, 
handicrafts and industry. But from the 
late IGthe century the division was no 
longer sufficiently flexible. 

The town would not meet demand, 
being hampered by the guild system, 
geared to earning its craftsmeii-nieiiibers 
a living and no more. 

So capital accumulated from the pro¬ 
ceeds of trading frequently had no other 
outlet than investment in production fa¬ 
cilities in the surrounding countryside. 

In rural areas large numbers of land¬ 
less peasanls and smallholders had ari¬ 
sen in the wake of population growth 
and concentration or fragmentation of 
property ownership. 

These peasants represented a potential 
workforce which needed only capital 
investment lo compete with the towns. : 

A distinctive feature of this proto-in- 
JtKfri.ihVihon th.it spread Hi rough out 
l-nge areas of to rope from the 16 th 
century was regional concentration on 
the manufacture of a single range of 
products for distant markets. 

Entire regions specialised in a single 
item or a few articles manufactured in 
erioniums quantities: linen or woollen 
doth or ironmongery. 

Iliis was only possible because the 
markets were available- (and some really 
were diMJiiu. I ii)en from Silesia, north¬ 
west Germany, Flanders, Rriliuny or Ire¬ 
land was exported mainly to the Am eri¬ 
cas. 

In Cite American colonies this linen 
was used for slaves’ clothing on the 
plantations and to bale coffee and lo- 
bjcco. 

in this way collage industry in 



S tudents in Hamburg and Mainz have 
set up a late-night telephone coun¬ 
selling service for potential suicides and 
undergraduates with psychological prob¬ 
lems. 

In Mainz the service was started after 
a suicide in a student hostel was not 
found until three days later. 

This example of isolation among stu¬ 
dents living in a crowded' hostel so 
shocked Mainz undergraduates that they 
decided to help others in a similar state. 

Students today lead less carefree lives 
than the past. Universities cater for un¬ 
dergraduates by the ten thousand. ! 

Regimentation, daunlingly poor, career 
prospects and a younger generation that 
seems less robust than its predecessors 
are some of the reasons why psycholo¬ 
gical problems are increasingly common 
among Indents. 

Thirty-five German universities hove 
set up psychotherapeutic counselling 
services, mainly for students, but the 
trained staff are only on call during 
office hours, and worried students would 
often prefer to talk, livings over with fel¬ 
low-undergraduates. 

This they can now do by dialling 
Mainz 39 59 50 between 8 pm and 6 am 
or Hamburg 44 32 95 between 8 pm and 
midnight. ■ ■ 

Hamburg was first off the mark .with 
a student counselling service set up in 
November 1976 with the support of 
Uwe Bosch cm eye r. Protestant chaplain 
at Hamburg. Uni versify. 

His idea immediately caught on. 
About 30 students from. all fa ail ties lake 
turns to man to phones twice or three 
times a month. 


Students set 
up phone-in 
counselling 

They arc there, as the stickers around 
campus say, to listen, to answer, to 
advise who might be able to help and 
simply tq chat. 1 

Their services are much in demand 
now that the church has financed a pub¬ 
licity campaign during which the cam¬ 
pus wps plastered .with, stickers. 

Callers are men and women in rough¬ 
ly equal numbers, whereas women out¬ 
number men os a rule in similar services 
provided for }he public. 

Men and women students have vir¬ 
tually identical problems. Four out of 
ten callers feel lonely - largely because 
Hamburg University has an enormous, 
amorphous student community. 

Twenty per cent or so have serious 
personality problems, a crisis of identity, 
liavrd trouble with friends of the opposite 
sex or are at their Wits’ end because fhdy 
no longer see any point in their studies 
or nny purpose in life, .' .| ■ , , 

Many- callers are also' depressed by 
poor carter prospects and worried sick 

by tlie need to earn a living after Era- 
duation. ■ ■ i: .. 

Hamburg’s student counsellors 'nWet 
once a week to 1 compare - holes ■ dud 
rehearse- conversations. You can learn 
how-to stage-manage.conversattons of 
the kind required. < : «■ 


But they reject the anonynlity gene¬ 
rally observed in services or this kind 
They regularly hold open house at tte 
hostel from which the phone is manned 

Telephone callers frequently call fotJ 
face-to-face chat 1 with the students $ 
the other end 6 f the lifeline. 


“We don’t want to make the anooy* 
mity of university life even worse" sap 
Dr Bttsclieineyer, who continues 10 

advise the students counsellors. “Wc^ 
to help callers cross ;tlte: loneliness 
threshold.” .... .... 1 


The 50-odd Mainz students who jun* 
si miliar service take ’a different vic* 
They prefer to operate anonymously, 
in all other respects they have * 
their service on the Hamburg 
apart from using a name not liable 
associated with the church, whkft 
the Service ■ in Hamburg; But b° : 
groups of students’ manning th c ) e r[ I 
phone try to help worried 1 
dents at night. . ( 

They are not trained ^ 

but oddly enough a telephone coH'jjfj" ' 
tion can make all the difference^ $ 1 ™? ; 
undergraduates |r lii despair'll^. ' 

ragement they need. , ,, 

i These services run ; by, jjt.uflff 1 ** j 

students .deserve .encouragement foMJJ 
uniyersity .authorities, iq both, Hanjvy’f i 
apd Main^ have been nipst apprtCWf 1 "^ j 

a-.-.iThe Mainz suioide; whqse* tragic defi¬ 
led to ■ the establishment; of: 
there is not .an isolated .caseuBiml) 3 ^ 
vices wquld meet, a need < ini all umversi i 
towns,., ■' ,i >i .Be/rinaSchvw>ckCs 

ii•.,!/. (Dib• 
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■ SPORT J 

e 1 

Ballesteros claims Open 

» p • m l 

crown by two strokes 

i 


Severiano Ballesteros delighted crowds of 
more than 5,000 to win the German 
Open golf championships at Cologne 
with e 20 under par 268. His DM24,000 
in prize money makes him EuropeTs top 
professional earner, a position -die 
21-year-old from Santander also held in 
1976 and 1977. He was followed at 
Cologne by Nell Coles (England) with 

270, John Bland (South Africa) with 

275, and Brian Barnes (Scotland) also 

276. 

O nce you have seen a really first-rale 
golfer in action,” writes Bonn Pre¬ 
sident Walter Scheel, “you realise what 
physical demands the game makes.” 

Herr Scheel, a keen golfer, wrote these 
words for the programme of the Ger¬ 
man Open at Ref rath, Cologne, from 27 
lo 30 July. 

Germany’s few golfers are envious 
when they read how popular the game is 
elsewhere. Sixteen million players of all 
ages use the 15,000 courses in the 
United States. There are 90,000 players 
in Sweden out of a population of six 
million. 

There are more golf courses in the 
Greater London area than in the entire 
Federal Republic of Germany, with a 
population of 61 million, and 40,000 
members of clubs affiliated to the Ger¬ 
man Golf Association. 

In Germany golf is still considered an 
exclusive pastime, and Die few clubs 
have waiting lists for membership oth¬ 
erwise they feel they would be over¬ 
run. 

Why don’t local authorities provide 
golf courses? Golfers have tried hard to 
persuade them. “Golf courses are just 
the job for environmental conservation 
and preserving the countryside,” says 
Jan Brflgelmann of the golf association. 

Local government officials who could 
help still wear ideological blinkers. Golf 
is considered a game for the rich and 
the upper crust of society. 

But finding land suitable for golf 
courses is an undeniable problem. There 
are few places in the world where land 
is a scarcer commodity than in the in¬ 
dustrial conurbations of the Rhine and 
the Ruhr.. 

Any US city is in a belter position to 
build a golf course on its outskirts than, 
say, Cologne or Dflsseldoif, Dortmund, 
Duisburg or Essen. 

Cologne, says Jan BrUgdmarm, ought 
not to find it too difficult to allocate a 


suitable site of between 25 and 50 hec¬ 
tares (62 and 125 acres) - ’‘given a little 
goodwill.” 

Cologne’s town planning committee 
has already named four possible loca¬ 
tions. Briigclmanu favours one zoned for 
water conservation and barred (o proper¬ 
ty development. 

Cologne was only able lo afford the 
Open because the German Golf Associa¬ 
tion joined Forces with Golf European 
Management, a tournament promotion 
company. 

GEM is run by an America lawyer 
who for years managed skiing star Rosi 
Mittermaier. The company showed an 
interest in the Cologne pro-am tourna¬ 
ment when a Munich textile and fashion 
company decided to put up DM350,000 
of its advertising budget. 

Herwig Zahm, who owns the Munich 
group, is a keen golfer. Other backers 
included Lufthansa, Henkcll and Daim¬ 
ler-Benz. 

Between them they raised DM120,000 
in prize money, with DM24,000 for the 
winner. This may seem a fair amount, 
but it is little more than pocket money 
for stars such as Arnold Palmer of the 
USA or Gary Player of South Africa, 



The champion: Severiano Ballesteros, 
winner of the German Open golf tour¬ 
nament In Cologne. (Photo: Sven Simon) 


Whose 110 major tournament wins have 
earned him nearly DM4m. 

More money is to be won week after 
week in minor US tournaments, hut Co¬ 
logne fitted neatly first into a European 
season culminating in tile British Open 
at St Andrews, Scotland, 

< St! Andrews is also the home 
of the international governing body of 
golf. 

The international board supervises the 
rules of the garnet settles disputes and 
determines the permitted size and shape 
of clubs. 

But it seldom meets. Golfers enjoy a 
reputation for honest play. The tempta¬ 
tion to nudge the ball into a better posi¬ 
tion before chipping out of the rough 
may be great, but cheating is so frowned 
on that it almost never occurs. 

Entries for the 1978 German Open 
numbered 265, including 235 profes¬ 
sionals. of whom 135 had to take part in 
qualifying rounds. 

The Cologne club has a 6,135-nielre 
(6,709-yard), 18-hoic course and was 
founded in 1906. Its present course at 
Re fra ill was opened in 1952 by Theodor 
Heuss, the first post-war head of state. 

This is the fourth time it has staged of 
the German Open champ Ion ships, which 
have yet to be won by a German. 

Japp Miillcr 

(KWuer Suill-Anzelger, 22 July 197S) 



King of the air. Dr Helmut Relchmann of 
Saarbrtickan collects his third world 
gilding title at tha championships in 
Chateauroux, France. (iiiuin: dpnj 


Reichmann flies wonderbird 
to third world title 


H elmut Rciclimanu, a 36-ycar-old 
Saarbrilcken university lecturer, 
won his third world title in a Brunswick 
glider at Chateauroux, France. 

He lust won in 1970 and 1974, tins 
year coming first In the new 15-metre 
class. In die open class Bruno Gan ten- 
brink from Meriden delighted German 
fans by being an unexpected runner- 
up to Britain's defending champion 
George Lee. 

Reichmann had to fly flat out on the 
final day because America's Karl Strie- 
dicck was close behind. In difficult 
weather lie came second in a 292-km 
three-cornered point-to-point in 3 hours 
4 min. 39 sec. 

His average speed was 94.88 km h, or 
roughly 60mph, and Striedieck, who 
came fifth nearly a minute behind, had 
to be content with the silver medal. 

Reichinatin’s glider, the Brunswick SB 
11 , was hailed as a wonder bird, coming 
first on two successive days. Us carbon 
fibre body makes it possible to In¬ 
crease wing surface area by 25 per cent. 
But Reichmann had it no easier than 


anyone else. The SB 11 needs an experi¬ 
enced, first-rate pilot, but credit is no¬ 
netheless due to the student members of 
Brunswick university glider dub who 
invented 2U.UUQ muu-luiura m design 
and construction of the SB II. 

Bruno Gantenbrink, 29, sprang even 
more of a surprise than Helmut Reich - 
maun. He was always close behind Brit¬ 
ain’s George Lee and came first on the 
final day to shake off the challenge of 
Francois-Louis Henry of France. 

But Lee came third and, since he was 
well ahead on points Gantenbrink had to 
make do with second place in the overall 
ratings and silver medal. 

The other German competitors also 
fared well, although none rivalled Re- 
ichmann or Gantenbrink. Erwin Mttllcr 
from Ulm came- fifth in the open class, 
Emst-Gernot Peter from Freiburg sixth 
in the racing class. 

There were no German entrants ip 
the standard class, in which the new 
world champion, 23-year-old Baer Seten 
of Holland, is the youngest gold medal¬ 
list ever. sid ! 

(Haiiiinversclie AllgemeiriCi 31 July 1973) 



Deutsche V\oe 
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The Deutsche Welle is-celebrating its 25th anniversary. It began 
broadcasting regular programmes on short wave in 1953 and 
since then has become the much-respected voice of the Federal 
Republic of Germany. It broadcasts daily programmes in 34 lan¬ 
guages containing information on tt^e most important events all 
over the world and conveys an Impression of life in Germany to 
listeners overseas. Millions of people tune in to the Deutsche 
Welle. Are you one of them? . .. - 
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Programmes will be dispatched free 6f charge on request, > 
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Deutsche Welle . ,■ , : 

;P; O. Box 100 444 
5000 Kaini\ 
Federal Republic of Germany * 
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